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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHARMACY, 


SEPTEMBER, 1854. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The American Pharmaceutical Association met at the hall of 
the Mechanics Institute, Cincinnati, July 25th, 1854, at 11 
o'clock, A. M. 

In the absence of William A. Brewer, President, the meeting 
was called to order by C. B. Guthrie, one of the Vice Presidents, 
and on motion, Edward S. Wayne, of Cincinnati, was appointed 
Secretary, pro tem., in lieu of Edward Parrish, of Philadelphia, 
the Secretary, who was not present. 

On motion, a Committee of the members of the Association 
was appointed by the Chair to examine Credentials, and that 
duty was assigned to W. B. Chapman, C. A. Smith, and Wm. 
Procter, Jr. 

After a recess, this Committee reported the following list of 
delegates and gentlemen, as having been appointed by their re- 
spective Colleges, or as recommended for election according to 
the Constitution, viz: 

By the New York College of Pharmacy.—George D. Cogge- 
shall, Benjamin Canavan, Eugene Dupuy, Buckland W. Bull, 
and John Meakim. 

By the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy.—William A. 
Brewer, S. M. Colcord, Joseph Burnett, Daniel Henchman, H. 
W. Lincoln. 

By the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy.—Henry C. Blair, 
Charles Ellis, John H. Ecky, Charles Bullock, and C. H, Dingee. 

By the Cincinnati College of Pharmacy.—W. J. Gordon, A. 
M. Stevens, Theodore Marsh, W. H. Coolidge, and Edward S§. 
Wayne. 

No communications relative to delegations from the Maryland 
College at Baltimore, or from the Richmond Association, were 


received. 
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The following members of the Association, not specially dele. 
gated, were recognized by the Committee, viz: C. B. Guthrie, 
of Memphis; William Procter, Jr., of Philadelphia; H. T, 
Cummings, of Portland, Maine; C. A. Smith, of Blue Licks, 
Kentucky; and Wm. B. Chapman,.of Cincinnati. 

The following gentlemen having been severally recommended 
by three members of the Association, were endorsed by the 
Committee as eligible for membership, and were duly elected, 
viz: Hamilton Creighton, of Xenia, Ohio; W. S. Merrell, W.C. 
Arons, and W. H. Addersley, of Cincinnati. 

The roll was then called. 

(It was a source of regret to the Association that so many of 
its members were absent; the causes assigned had reference 
chiefly to the prevalence of epidemic cholera in the Eastern 
cities, requiring the presence of pharmaceutists at their posts, or 
to indisposition.) 

On motion, a Committee was selected to nominate permanent 
officers for the Association, consisting of William Procter, Jr., 
W. H. Coolidge, C. A. Smith, H. T. Cummings, H. Creighton, 
and S. M. Colcord. 

After a recess this Committee reported the following nomina- 
tions : 

For President.— WILLIAM B. CHAPMAN, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

For Vice Presidents.—Henry T. Cumminas, of Portland, 
Maine; Meaxim, of New York; Josepn Larp.ey, of 
Richmond, Virginia. 

For Treasurer.—SaMvuEL M. Cotcorp, of Boston. 

For Recording Secretary._—Epwarp 8. of Cincinnati. 

For Corresponding Procter, JR., of 
Philadelphia. 

For Executive Committee—Epwarp Parrisu, of Philadel- 
phia, Chairman; C. B. Gururiz, of Memphis; and A. M. 
Stevens, of Cincinnati. 

The report of the Committee was accepted, and on separate 
ballots the nominees were elected to the several offices for the 
ensuing year. 

The President elect on being conducted to the Chair, returned 
his thanks to the Association for the honor conferred, and 
promised his best services. 


| 
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The name of Lewis Rehfuss, of Cincinnati, was now brought 
forward by the Committee on Credentials, and he was duly elected 


a member. 
The meeting then adjourned to 3 o’clock, P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The President took the Chair. The minutes of the Morning 
Session were read by the Secretary, and approved. 

The report of the late Treasurer, Alfred B. Taylor, of Phila- 
delphia, being in order, it was read and referred to A, M. 
Stevens and H. T. Cummings, to be audited. 

The report of the Executive Committee for the past year was 
read by its chairman, W. Procter, Jr., and was accepted. This 
report informed that the Committee, immediately on the adjourn- 
ment of the last meeting, collated, printed, and published 2000 
copies of the «« Proceedings,” in the form of a covered pamphlet 
of 48 pages, at a cost of $111, a part of which amount was de- 
frayed by special contributions from the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy, and the Richmond Pharmaceutical Association. 

The documents accompanying this report consisted of lists of 
druggists and apothecaries in the Southern and Middle States ; 
and of contributions towards a list of non-officinal formule from 
Mr. A. J. Matthews, of Buffalo ; H. T. Cummings, of Portland ; 
and Mr. Meakim, of New York. 

The report of Mr. Geyer, of Boston, on a proposed certificate 
of membership, being in order, was read by Mr. Colcord and laid 
on the table for future action. This report was accompanied by 
a draft of a certificate embracing a design emblematic of the art 
and science of Pharmacy, and a certificate stating that the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, having confidence in the 
ability and integrity of the holder, has elected him a member of 
its body. 

The report of the Committee on Education (W. Procter, Jr., 
E. Parrish, D. Stewart and J. Meakim) being called for, it was 
read by the Chairman, and was accepted. 

This report consisted, 1st, of a draft of an “address” to the 
Pharmaceutists of the United States on the subject of education 
in the shop; 2d, a copy of the circular issued by the committee 
to gather information relative to the condition of education among 
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apothecaries ; 3d, of the answers to these circulars, tabulated for 
reference ; 4th, of the report on quack medicines, specially re- 
ferred last year; 5th, of a report on the expediency of endeavor- 
ing to obtain congressional action in reference to the mode of 
appointing drug inspectors; and 6th, the report of G. L. Simmons, 
of California, on the condition of apprenticeship in that state. 

On motion of C. B. Guthrie, the « address” was adopted by 
the Association, directed to be printed in the proceedings, and 
the Executive Committee were instructed to print such a number 
of copies, in a separate form, as in their judgment were neces- 
sary for general distribution. 


ADDRESS 
To the Pharmaceutists of the United States. 


The American Pharmaceutical Association, deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of adopting some measure by which the present and future apotheca- 
ries of this country may be improved in educational standing, viewed in reference 
to the practice of their profession, have determined to address their brethren 
everywhere in our widely extended country, believing that some good results 
may arise from the hints they will suggest. 

By an inquiry extended to all sections of the Union, it has been ascertained 
that a vital defect exists in the very budding process of pharmaceutical educa- 
tion—the apprenticeship. In all the pharmaceutical institutions of Europe, 
where degrees are granted to apothecaries, the preliminary service in the shop 
is a sine qua non to admission to the examinutions, it being generally four 
years, and in many of them the attendance on lectures follows this term of prac- 
tical initiation into the duties of the shop and laboratory. In England, where 
as yet no degree-granting institution exists among pharmaceutists, the appren- 
ticeship system is carried out by indenture as in ordinary usage, so important 
is this preliminary training conceived to be to the education of a pharmaceutical 
chemist. In many stores in the Atlantic cities north of Virginia, and more 
especially in Philadelphia, a system of apprenticing exists, yet it rarely happens 
that a lad is legally indentured ; the idea of such an instrument being exceed- 
ingly repulsive to most boys who aim at the <a e business. In lieu of a 
aed iolestane a feeling of honor-bound obligation should exist, equally binding 
on the part of apprentice and employer, capable of retaining the connection until 
the obligation is cancelled by termination of service and completion of education. 
For want of this tie between learners and employers, our country has been 
deluged with incompetent drug clerks, whose claim to the important position 
they hold or apply for is based on a year or two’s service in the shop, perhaps 
under circumstances illy calculated to increase their knowledge. These clerks 
in turn become principals, and have the direction of others—alas! for the pro- 
geny that some of them bring forth, as ignorance multiplied by ignorance will 
produce neither knowledge nor skill. 

When we investigate the causes of this state of things, it}will be found to arise 
primarily in the want of a correct feeling of the dignity and responsibility of the 
calling of the apothecary as a branch of the medical profession. The larger 
number of those who deal in drugs and medicines do it solely to make money ; 
they aim at making the most out of the least outlay of capital or trouble; to sell 
.medicines is their vocation; and he is the best clerk who can sell the most, under 
‘whatever circumstances it is effected. To avoid the necessity of gaining the 
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requisite knowledge of practical pharmacy, it is no uncommon habit to buy their 
preparations ready made, except the simpler ones, and at the lowest price, and 
the business, thus shorn of its most interesting department, the application of 
chemistry to the conversion of crude drugs into medicines, becomes a mere store 
keeping, where the drug clerk is kept patting up and selling parcels and bottles 
of medicines, the preparation of which, and the beautiful reactions often con- 
cerned in their manufacture, he is as complete a stranger to as though they did 
not exist. Is it any wonder then that, after one or two years service, the ap- 
prentice should fancy that he had learned the business as a seller of drugs and 
chemicals, and becoming uneasy at the prospect of a four years term, breaks the 
slender connection that binds him to his employer and starts out as a fledged 
clerk! In these days of manufacturing pharmaceutists, when most of the nicer 
preparations, from Dover’s powder to fluid extracts, are to be bought ready made, 
the temptation to purchase them is great, even to the qualified principal, who 
thus saves himself the responsibility and trouble attending their manufacture; 
but he is apt to forget the injustice thus done to his protegés, who are thus de- 
prived of the important practical knowledge only to be gained by becoming 
familiar with the manipulations they involve. Having abandoned, to a large ex- 
tent, the making of these preparations, such apothecaries are ready but too often 
to accept the agency of the numerous quackeries that abound to swell their sales, 
and from this are led into the origination of secret compounds and become 
quacks themselves. Further, they are induced to trench on the business of the 
tobacconist, and the variety storekeeper, by keeping their wares ; and sometimes 
to a considerable amount. 

So long as this abandonment of the legitimate duties of the pharmaceutist is 
permitted, it is hopeless to expect apprentices will feel that interest in the busi- 
ness they have embarked in that is excited when they are called upon to carry 
out the various chemical and pharmaceutical processes that properly belong to 
every well conducted apotheeary’s shop. 

Familiarity with these processes, in which the phenomena of mechanical 
division, solution, extraction, distillation and other operations are practically 
studied, is the true basis upon which to build the knowledge required by a skilful 
extemporaneous pharmaceutist, or prescriptionist, whose vocation includes the 
highest department of the art of an apothecary. I[t is indeed the only basis upon 
which it should repose. Making the officinal ———- is therefore an indis- 
— part of pharmaceutical education, and no apothecary, whose scheme of 

usiness does not include at least a considerable portion of them, can efficiently 
educate those under his care. 
y,, It may be said that the preparation of the strictly pharmaceutical compounds by 
the manufacturer of character more surely supplies the dispenser with medicines 
of unexceptionable quality. This is only partially true, because the institution 
of such a branch of business by the qualified, soon calls into its scope unqualified 
and careless men, who look at profit and not at therapeutic power in the pur- 
chase and treatment of drugs. Besides, the temptation to expand their business 
is a strong inducement, even to the skilful, to make quantities of fugitive and 
easily decomposable compounds, which are forced on distant markets, where 
they are to be dispensed, and where, too often, the dispenser deals them out in 
full assurance of their excellence. The gradual effect of this custom on the dis- 
penser is to render him tributary to the druggist and -manufacturing pharmaceu- 
tist for many preparations, the efficiency of which he is bound, by the highest, 
calls of duty, to be personally assured of. 

Before leaving this part of the subject we would urge a careful consideration 
of these hints by those of the brethren to whom they apply, that they may see 
whether their duty to themselves, to their apprentices and assistants, and to the 
medical profession does not require them to prepare all the officinal medicines 
that their shops will admit of (that are prone to deterioration, or are difficult to 
test.) In this category certain of the extracts and of other classes of prepara- 
tions are not included, where the use of steam or a vacuum pan, or some other 
peculiarity of the process may be required, not at the command of the apothecary. 
There are many chemicals that can be easily made in the smallest apothecary 
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shop, from materials it must necessarily possess, and which will interest the 
apprentice, yet the safe guard which analysis offers to the apothecary, in pro. 
tecting his stock of chemicals from adulteration, renders it less important to 
include these within the scope of his laboratory. 

The correspondence with apothecaries before alluded to, has placed the Asso- 
ciation in possession of many facts bearing on the condition of pharmacy and 
pharmaceutical education within the United States. It appears that the tenure 
of apprenticeship resting on the simple agreement of the parties apprenticed has 
become so lax, especially in the western States, that as a general rule very little 
dependence is placed upon it. Boys are taken at a venture by the year, the em- 
ployer making the best bargain he can, feeling assured that the boy will leave 
or demand clerk’s wages before he has been with him half a regular term. From 
this cause, it is stated, the number of half educated assistants is quite large, and 

esents a serious difficulty in the prosecution of business in the way it should 

conducted. As the result of this condition of things it has been found that 
there are three classes of individuals engaged in pharmaceutical pursuits who 
claim the interest of the Association, and to whom more particularly this ad- 
dress is directed, viz.: First, those who are imperfectly acquainted with phar- 
macy and are in business for themselves; secondly, those who have been but 
half educated as apprentices and who are now assistants receiving salaries, having 
the responsibility of business entrusted to them ; and thirdly, those who are now 
apprentices or beginners under circumstances and with ideas unfavorable to the 
acquirement of a thorough knowledge of the drug and apothecary business. Of 
course all those instances, which happily are not a few, where individual ambi- 
tion or natural talent for study or business has triumphed over the difficulties 
alluded to, are not ineluded. 

In thus addressing the individuals composing these three classes, the Asso- 
ciation disclaims all disposition to arrogate to themselves as a body any superior 
claim to knowledge or skill. They have associated together to improve them- 
selves, and to adopt measures to improve the profession of pharmacy at large. 
They know that these classes of individuals ezist ; they feel that a remedy is 
loudly called for, which, whatever it may be, can only be rendered efficacious by 
the consent and co-operation of the parties interested. It is therefore earnestly 
hoped that this address will be received in the kindly spirit in which it is of- 
fered, and its suggestions examined and weighed by all who may feel themselves 
to belong to the classes addressed. 

After a young man has commenced business he rarely feels disposed, or thinks 
he has time for systematic study, and is apt to discard all attempts at it, depend- 
ing on the occasional references to books rendered necessary by the absolute 
demands of business. This is a mistake. There is sufficient time if it is rightly 
applied. Let the young proprietor who feels his deficiency, make it a rule be- 
fore making each preparation, as required, to read carefully the commentary in 
the Dispensatory, and afterwards note the correspondence or difference of his 
results with those laid down. This will cause him to detect errors, if they exist, 
or to correct his own, will soon give a useful habit of observation of great prac- 
tical value, and will gradually excite an interest in the collateral branches of 
science, chemistry and botany, that, if pursued, will place him on the high road 
to professional competency. The young proprietor should adopt at first an 
honorable scheme of conducting business ; he should determine to sell good drugs 
and medicines, come what will, and in doing so he will have a right to the best 
prices whether he gets them or not. He should cultivate a good feeling to- 
ward the medical practitioners of his neighborhood, should study the interest 
of the latter so far as the efficiency of medicines is concerned, and physicians 
will soon, from interest, incline towards him. He will aid his success by storing 
his memory with general information useful to his patrons, and render himself 
as necessary to the comfort as he is to the health of his neighborhood by his 
willingness to give it out. 

These remarks apply to the dispenser of medicines rather than to one doing a 
mixed or wholesale business; on the former mainly depends the progress of phar- 
macy, and remembering his own imperfect opportunities, he should give to his ap- 
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perntices or subordinates the best tuition he iscapable of. It isa mistaken and 
short-sighted policy in the apothecary to withhold instruction beyond the merest 
calls of business, under the impression that it will react unfavorably to his interest. 

The man who has efficient assistants will have his reputation increased instead 
of diminished, and this will be a.safeguard against ingratitude, when it occurs. 

To this end he should improve and extend his pharmaceutical library by an- 
nual additions ; he should encourage the periodical literature of Pharmacy, to 
keep posted up with the improvements and discoveries of the day, and he should 
exhibit such an interest in his apprentices or assistants as will encourage them 

1 to adopt studious habits, which is the best safeguard against the temptations 
into which young men and boys are drawn, unless they have some regular ob- 
ject of pursuit. 

The second class, OF assistants but half educated, are a numerous and interest- 

ing portion of the pharmaceutical community. They are found every where, 
because the causes of their deficiencies exist ever where, though not equally 
so. To induce these to do now what they should Love done in their minority 
js the object of this appeal. The assistant, except in those instances where 
the pressure of business is continuous during business hours, has ample oppor- 
tunities for study. He should not fail to embrace them on every occasion, whilst 
his mind is untrammelled by the troubles and responsibilities of the engage- 
ments peculiar to the ony eee He should beware of the idea that he 
« knows enough to conduct usiness.”” In offering himself as a pharmaceutical 
assistant, a young man tacitly declares that he is capable of conducting a dis- 
pensing establishment; that he is @ fit adjunct to the physician in combatting 
disease. He assumes a responsible position, next only to that of his employer. 
In the eye of the law he is responsible, in the absence of his employer, for the 
conduct of business, and is actionable for the results of ignorance or careless- 
ness. A proper sense of this should induce the assistant to qualify himself by 
study ; to read regularly and understandingly, and assist his reading when neces- 
sary by experiment and observation. He should never let a false pride induce 
him to pass over an error uncorrected, and he should always keep in view that 
his destiny is to be a proprietor, and act as becomes @ pharmaceutist. By pur- 
suing these suggestions many third or fourth rate assistants might command the 
best situations and good salaries. 

The third elass—the beginners or apprentices—cal! forth the earnest sympa- 
thy of the Association. It depends much on the employer and his chief assistant 
whether the apprentice will make rapid or slow progress, or whether he will 
ever make a good apothecary ; it very much also rests with himself. Some 
dispositions are so inimical to tuition that no amount of pains will fashion them 
into shape; yet it often happens that a promising youth will grow into irregu- 
Jarities from the want of a little candid training on the part of the employer. If 
there is any one fault in American boys more prominent than another, it is the 
inclination to act independently of authority. The “young America” spirit leads to 
various ill results, one of the chief of which is imperfect education, whether pro- 
fessional, mercantile or mechanical. It is one phase of this iJ] spirit that is now 
filling the ranks of pharmacy with half educated clerks. Let the young apothe- 

cary do well what he attempts, and carry it out on all oecasions, from the most 
menial service of the shop to the most accurate operation of the Jaboratory. Let 
him vie with his fellows in the graceful handling of the spatula and the pestle, in 
the neatness of folding a powder or bundle, in the accuracy of writing or at- 
taching a label, and in the quick, quiet and courteous mode of conducting busi- 
ness at the counter ; these are all parts of the accomplishment of a perfect phar- 
maceutist. The beginner should early adopt the idea that his vocation consists 
of something besides a business for gaining @ livelihood; it also partakes of the 
character of a liberal profession, = demands of its votaries that they uphold its 
ethics even at the sacrifice of gain, that they sell good medicines even if cr | get 
low prices, because it is wrong to dispense bad medicines when it is possible to 
get good. It would be well if every beginner could have a vision of the duties 
he has to perform before entering the precincts of the shop as an apprentice. 
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The picture would discourage all but the earnest ones who, seeing beyond pre. 
sent inconveniences and annoyances, aim at the highest qualification. To these 
the apothecary’s store, with all its petty details and trials, its busy days and 
tedious evenings, affords a field rich in the produce it yields to the unremitting 
exertions of the earnest student; as with Scheele and Davy so with many an 
one in our day. World-renowned celebrity will cling to names unsuspected of 
greatness, the early efforts of whose possessors are now confined to the narrow 
limits of the shop. 

It is a misfortune to many that an idea of the lucrativeness of the apothecary 
business has long since obtained popular credence; and often the fond parent, 
anxious that his boy should be started on the road to fortune, has unwittingly 
doomed him to an unhappy companionship with the pestle and mortar, when in 
the counting room of the merchant or the workshop of the machinist he might 
have attained to their desires. 

The numerous instances of individuals in other callings who have commenced 
as apothecaries, bear ample testimony to the truth of this statement, and area 
speaking caution to all concerned, that the fitness of boys for pharmaceutical 
pursuits should be ascertained before placing them with apothecaries. 

The difficulties in the way of sustaining schools of pharmacy will here, as in 
Europe, confine them to large cities, where the number of students and the acces- 
sories to study are numerous. Slow but regular currents will circulate between 
these and distant towns, and their Graduates, in seeking spheres of action, will 
carry back with them the principles they imbibe, and thus act as examples to 
their less favored brethren, altogether advantageous to the public weal. The 
vast importance, therefore, of good schools of pharmacy, where the sciences 
pertaining to our art are regularly taught, is so evident, that this Association 
freely extends its countenance a | encouragement to those already existing, and 
to all new efforts, claiming for them the patronage they deserve. 

Such are some of the more prominent points at issue in the educational reform 
so greatly needed in the pharmaceutical body of the United States. If the incu- 
bus of quackery was removed, a general feeling of the necessity of better means 
of pharmaceutical education excited, and a strong chain of associations, linked 
together by fraternal feeling, established, the prospects of American Pharmacy 
would be flattering indeed. The most sanguine believers in progress do not ex- 
pect a sudden reformation; but there are many who look with strong faith and 
much interest to the silent influence of a better edueation in working a change 
among the individuals of the profession, and it is the earnest hope of this Asso- 
ciation that the hints now offered in this address will not be lost, but that many 
a brother, in his distant unpretending scene of action, will be induced to raise his 
standing and usefulness by personal exertions, and become a light to his brethren 
and a boon to his neighborhood. 


The fifth document accompanying the report, relative to the 
expediency of seeking Congressional action in reference to the 
appointment of drug examiners, was read and accepted. The 
committee observe that «in view of the partizan character of 
political appointments, and the little dependence that can be 
placed on the judgment of the appointing power in cases like 
the one under consideration, it will be inexpedient to make any 
application to Congress until such time as the drug law itself 
may require a general change or reénactment, when a clause 
might be inserted making it obligatory on the Secretary of the 
Treasury to appoint fully qualified pharmaceutists,” in lieu of 
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abstract chemists, country physicians, and others, who are unfit- 
ted for the post. 

The report on “ The Circular of Instructions to the Special 
Examiners of Drugs, etc.” issued by Mr. Guthrie, Secretary of 
the Treasury, referred to the committee on « Standards for the 
Inspection of Drugs,” was now read and accepted. 

The Report of the committee on « A system of Standards for 
the government of the Special Examiners of Drugs,” etc., re- 
ferred to Messrs. Procter and Coggeshall, was now read by the 
Chairman of the Committee, was accepted, and laid on the table 
for future action. 

A communication from Gustavus L. Simmons, of Sacramento, 
California, corresponding member of the Association was now 
read, accepted, and laid on the table. 

The Report on the subject of «« Home Adulterations”’ being 
called for, C. B. Guthrie, Chairman, stated that the committee 
had not been unmindful of the task assigned them, that in pro- 
ceeding in their labors the subject had so increased in magnitude 
and importance that they did not feel ready to report this year, 
and thought that by the time of the next annual meeting they 
would be able to produce a report that would surprise the mem- 
bers of the Association. The Committee was continued, and 
encouraged to proceed. 

The consideration of the report on Statistics was postponed 
until to-morrow at the request of the Committee. 

The Report on Quack Medicines, was now called for, read, and 
accepted. This Report, after advising, that no direct action 
should be taken by the Association, suggests in view of the 
strong popular feeling in favor of these medicines : 


“1st. That this desire for medicine can be gratified in a legitimate way by 
regular officinal preparations. 

“2d. That it is the duty as well as interest of the apothecaries and druggists 
to advocate the use of the Officinal medicines in lieu of the quackery of the 


“3d. That it isthe rightful interest of regular pharmaceutists to divert, in 
this manner, the thousands which now annually flow into the coffers of quacks, 
into their own limited stores, where of right it belongs. 

“4th. That this can only be done bya united and sustained action on the 
part of the pharmaceutists and druggists of the Union, by which they will prac- 
tically refrain from the sale or advocation of secret medicines, and substitute 
regular officinal compounds for them correctly labelled, with name and direc- 
tions for use. 

“Sth. That this course should receive the sanction of physicians as the only 
one likely to remedy the evil aimed at, as the tendency to take medicine ad lib- 
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itum is a feature of the Anglo Saxon race, duly inherited by the American peo- 
ple, which, whatever may be its faults, is as much their nature as is the love of 
political and personal freedom. 

«‘ With regard to the propriety and efficacy of legislative action, we think 
that movements in that direction should originate in the several-States, and be 
the joint action of the medical and pharmaceutical professions, and when appli- 
cations are made to Legislatures they should be based on a real interest on the 
part of druggists and apothecaries generally to abate the evil, and not on a par- 
tial or very local movement.” 


The association then adjourned to 8 o’clock P. M. 


EVENING SESSION. 


At the appointed time the President called the meeting to 
order, and the afternoon minutes were read and adopted. 

On motion, the Report on the Certificate of Membership was 
taken up forconsideration. Some discussion ensued. The draft 
submitted by the Committee was objected to as not meeting the 
wants of the Association. The design of the artist was objected 
to as not being appropriate; and the suggested wording of the 
certificate was considered as being far too positive, making the 
instrument equal to a diploma, as it certified to the moral as 
well as professional character and qualifications of the holder. 

Mr. Colcord observed that, unfortunately, none of the Com- 
mittee were present, and he was unable to state their views. 

On motion of C. A. Smith the whole matter was laid on the 
table until next year, and the Committee continued. 

On motion of C. B. Guthrie the report of the committee on 
Standards was directed to be printed in the proceedings. The 
importance of the subject was dwelt upon and it was resolved to 
continue the committee (Messrs. Procter and Coggeshall,) and 
increase it at the suggestion of its chairman, by the addition of 
Charles T. Carney of Lowell Massachusetts, and Edward S 
Wayne of Cincinnati. 

The consideration of Mr. Simmons’ report on the state of 
Pharmacy in California was now resumed, and the Executive 
Committee were directed to print it in the Proceedings. 


[We glean from this Report, that California, with a population, permanent and 
floating, of 400,000 souls, has 77 regular druggists, of which San Francisco has 
30, Sacramento 19, Mary’sville 5, Stockton 4, Placerville 3, Nevada 2, Coloma 
2, Sonora 2, Diamond Springs 2, and eight smaller towns each one. 

Throughout the mining settlements most of the storekeepers keep an assort- 
ment of drugs and patent medicines. 

*¢ Mr. Simmons observes,”? I am happy to record that some of the evils com- 
plained of in my Jast report are being remedied. This is more expecially true 
of San Francisco, Sacramento, Mary’sville and Stockton, where a great change 
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in the habits of druggists, apothecaries and physicians has occurred. The 
members of each of these occupations appear to better understand their mutual 
relations, and in a majority of cases, we find them adhering to their legitimate 
business. Most of the physicians who started in either branch of the drug 
business, have found it impossible to go on smoothly and profitably with both 

fessions ; and those druggists and apothecaries who were addicted to the 
practice of prescribing at the counter, have found it to their interest to abandon 
the habit, observing that the well educated physicians were adopting the system 
of separating the two departments of prescribing and compounding medicines.”” 

Mr. Simmons further remarks on the increased attention to convenience and 
elegance in the pharmaceutical stores, and considers that a large proportion of 
them will compare favorably with those of the Atlantic States, and more atten- 
tion is given to the qualifications of employees. Indeed, one of the San 
Francisco stores is arranged in the most costly and elegant manner. The dis- 
pensing spatulas are of gold and silver, attached to the store is a fine laboratory 
and a suite of rooms apportioned into library, sitting and consulting apartments, 
for the special benefit of medical gentlemen, forming a kind of Exchange where 
Physicians may interchange their views, consult the best or latest authorities, or 
otherwise spend their time. The entire building is supplied with gas, and an 
Artesian well in the rear furnishes an abundance of water. 

The excessive cost of advertising has proved a difficulty in the way of intro- 
ducing new quackery, and it is only the older varieties, known at home to the 
people, that are much sought.””—Epitor.] 


On motion, it was resolved, that the unofficinal formule com- 
municated by Messrs. Mathews of Buffalo, Cummings of Maine, 
and Meakim of New York, be preserved by the Secretary, with 
a view to publication should future similar contributions accu- 
mulate sufficiently to justify it. 

After the reading of a letter from the New York delegation to 
the late President, giving the reasons for their inability to be pre- 
sent, the meeting adjourned to 8 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Juty 26th,—8 o’clock, A. M.—The Association met and ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Cincinnati College of Pharmacy 
to visit their Cabinet, located in the Museum rooms of the Miami 
Medical College. ‘The Collection of East India drugs and other 
specimens is quite numerous. A valuable series‘of the Cinchona 
barks of Peru and Columbia is embraced in it ; the whole including 
chemical and botanical items, numbering more than eight hundred 
specimens, neatly enclosed in bottles and boxes, and labelled. 

Before returning to the Hall, the members were gratified in 
visiting the new steam fire apparatus belonging to the city of 
Cincinnati, and the invention of one of her citizens. 

At half past 10 o’clock, A. M., the President took the Chair, 
and the minutes of the previous meeting were read and adopted. 
Dr. Guthrie, as Chairman of the Committee «on the Collection 
and Arrangement of the Statistics of Pharmacy in the United 
States,” read a sub-report by Joseph Laidley of Richmond, on 
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the state of Pharmacy in the Southern, Atlantic and Gulf States, 
accompanied by tables containing much valuable information, 
which will prove very serviceable to future inquirers. The sub- 
report of Dr. Cummings, on the state of Pharmacy in the New 
England States, was also read, detailing many deficiencies in 
the practice of Pharmacy of that section, and attributing 
portion of them to the illiberal course adopted by some physicians, 

Dr. Guthrie continued the report for the Western States verbal- 
ly, excused the physicians of that region from any unfriendliness 
to pharmaceutists, but gave ample evidence to the necessity of 
pushing méasures of pharmaceutical reform in those States. 

The Committee on Credentials brought forward the names of 
J. V. Whetstone and J. W. Hannaford of Cinciunati, and W. R. 
Smith of Hillsborough, Ohio, who were duly elected. members 
and signed the Constitution. 

The report of the late Corresponding Secretary was read and 
accepted. 

On motion of Dr. Guthrie, it was resolved that this Associa- 
tion recommend to the several Colleges of Pharmacy and 
Pharmaceutical Associations, the appointment of Committees of 
Correspondence from their own bodies, who shall address the 
apothecaries of their respective sections upon the objects of this 
Association, for the promotion of its designs. 

The report of the Committee on prizes was now read by its 
Chairman, C. A. Smith, in which it is recommended, that in 
view of the limited finances of the Association, but two prizes be 
offered for the ensuing year. To make the award more honor- 
able to the recipients, it was determined to make them in books 
rather than in money. The two following resolutions offered. by 
the Committee were then adopted. 

Resolved, That a copy of twenty-three volumes of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Pharmacy be (and hereby is) offered for the best 
essay which shall develope the commercial history of all drugs 
indigenous to the United States, as senega, spigelia, serpentaria, 
etc., as regards the manner and places of their collection and 
preparation for the supply of commerce, the amount annually 
collected, and the channels through which they enter general 
commerce. 

Resolved, That a copy of the inorganic portion of Gmelin’s 
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Handbook of Chemistry, (as published by the Cavendish Society 
in six volumes,) is offered for the best essay on the question, 
« Do Hyoscyamus, Belladonna and Conium, grown in the United 
States, contain their active principles in the same proportions as 
the European grown plants.” 

To carry out the object of the resolutions in an efficient and 
impartial manner, it was 

Resolved, That ali essays (in answer to the above resolutions,) 
be referred to a special committee of judges, who will report on 
their relative merit to the next annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion, this committee to consist of Daniel B. Smith of Philadelphia, 
Dr. David Stewart of Baltimore and John Meakim of New 
York. 

Resolved, That if, in the opinion of the judges, none of the 
essays received are worthy of the prizes, that they decline award- 
ing them in their report; the contributors may then either with- 
draw their essays or leave them in possession of the Association. 

Resolved, That all essays contributed for the prizes be delivered, 
free of charge to Daniel B. Smith of Philadelphia, on or before 
the second Tuesday of August, 1855, in order to give time for 
their examination. 

On motion of C. A. Smith, it was Resolved that when this 
Association adjourns, it adjourns to meetin the city of New 
York, on the second Tuesday in September, 1855, (at 3 o’clock, 
P. M.) 

The President having announced that the members of the 
Association were invited by Mr. Lewis Rehfuss to visit his vine- 
yard this afternoon, the invitation was accepted. 

On motion of Dr. Guthrie, the names of A. J. Mathews of 
Buffalo, and E. S. Wayne of Cincinnati were added to the com- 
mittee on «« Home Adulterations.” 

The President announced the reception of a copy of an essay 
on ‘‘the Relation between the Atomic Weights of the Chemical 
Elements, by Josiah P. Cooke, Jr.” from Wm. A. Brewer, late 
President of the Association. When, on motion, the meeting 
adjourned to 2 o’clock this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The President called to order about the time agreed to, and the 
Secretary read the minutes. 
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On motion of C. A. Smith, it was Resolved that a committee 
of three be appointed to draft a law regulating the sale of poisons, 
to be submitted to the Association at their next annual meeting, 
and if approved, to be presented to the Legislatures of the several 
States for their adoption. 

The Chair appointed Alfred B. Taylor, of Philadelphia; 
Joseph Laidley, of Richmond; and Theodore Marsh, of Cincin- 
nati, to this service, 

On motion of C. A. Smith, it was Resolved that a Committee 
of three be appointed to inquire whether any and what amend- 
ments are required by the law regulating the importation of drugs 
and medicines, to render it more efficient, uniform, and advan- 
tageous to the public at large. 

The Chair appointed C. B. Guthrie, of Memphis; G. D. 
Coggeshall, L. W. Haskell, of New York; and A. M. Stevens, 
of Cincinnati, to this duty. 

The following preamble and resolution, offered by William 
Procter, Jr., were adopted : 

This Association having learned with great interest that in the 
culture of the grape in the neighborhood of Cincinnati, attention 
has been turned to the production of wines and tartar, and that 
the success which has thus far attended this branch of industry 
leads to the belief that in a few years the crop of each will be 
extensive, it is therefore Resolved, in view of the importance of 
these articles in medicine, that a Committee of three be appointed 
to inquire into the adaptation of these wines for medicinal pur- 

poses, and the probable amount and quality of the tartar likely 
to be produced annually. 

The Chair committed this inquiry to Lewis Rehfuss, of Cin- 
cinnati; C. A. Smith, of Blue Licks, Ky.; and C. B. Guthrie, 
of Memphis. , 

On motion of the same gentleman it was 

Resolved, Inasmuch as the Constitution of this Association 
was adopted at a time when the wants of this body were not so 
well known as at present, that the whole matter of its revision 
be referred to a suitable Committee, to report such amendments 
as they may deem best to the next annual meeting. 

To this important duty Edward Parrish, of Philadelphia; 
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George D. Coggeshall, of New York ; and Samuel M. Colcord, 
of Boston, were appointed. : 

It was further Resolved, that the attention of the pharmaceutists 
of the United States be directed to the idea of universally 
adopting a single name to indicate the business of the apothecary, 
and that the subject be revived at the next annual meeting with 
a view to officially adopting it if approved. 

On motion of S. M. Colcord the following resolutions were 
adopted. 

Resolved, That those members of the Association who are 
strangers in Cincinnati, express their warmest gratitude for the 
kindness and attention they have received from the Cincinnati 
College of Pharmacy. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association are tendered to 
the President and Secretary for the able manner in which they 
have discharged their duties. 

Resolved, That we appreciate the efforts of the Cincinnati 
College of Pharmacy to improve the standing and qualifications 
of the drug dealers of the West, and that we recommend them to 
extend their sphere of action to meet those of other pharmaceu- 
tical societies, until such time as new organizations are made 
within their sphere. 

The Association now adjourned to accept the invitation of Mr. 
Rehfuss to his hospitable mansion, situate a few miles west of 
Cincinnati, agreeing to meet on their return for final adjourn- 
ment. 

[Mr. R., one of the most skillful apothecaries of Cincinnati, is about 
relinquishing his business, and devoting his attention wholly to the grape cul- 
ture and its consequents. Being a practical chemist he has given much atten- 
tion to the composition of soils in connection withthe growth of both American 
and European grapes, of which last he has about 90 varieties under culture. It 
is well known to the chemical physiologist, that a large quantity of potassa is 
annually abstracted from the soil in which grapes are grown, to constitute the 
base of the bitartrate of potassa fouad in their juices. A deficiency of this al- 
kali has a marked influence on the wine produced, as when in sufficient propor- 
tion so large an amount of acid is removed as to render the wine dryer and 
more mellow and agreeable, whilst when deficient, the free acid, not being pre- 
cipitated from the forming wine, like the potassa salt, it is retained and gives it 
acerbity. Mr. Rehfuss has experimented successfully by using wood ashes as 
a manure, and his guests were gratified in comparing wines of the same grape 
and year, the one produced from ashes manured soil, and the other from the same 
soil without that addition; the former being more bland and mellow than the 
latter, though equally spirituous. The hilly character of the country around 


Cincinnati appears to adapt it admirably for the vineyard, and much soil, for this 
reason, ill-suited to agricultural purposes, has been rendered available and valu- 
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able. The grape crop of the present year will be much influenced by the late 
spring frosts; and a species of mildew, probably the oidium, has made in 
some vineyards extensive inroads on the grapes after they have attained half 
their growth. Mr. Rehfuss finds the application of a dilute solution of sulphu- 
ret of potassium to stop the progress of this blight when timely applied. From 
the results of his experiments he anticipates much success in the production of 
tartar, and in the manufacture of pure brandy. After duly availing themselves 
of the elegant hospitality of their hostess, and not forgetting the Pure Cataw. 
ba of their host, the Association returned to the Hall highly gratified with 
their visit.—Eprror.] 


EVENING SESSION, 8 O'CLOCK, P. M. 

After the organization of the meeting and the reading of the 
previous minutes, Dr. Guthrie offered the following Resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are due and are 
hereby tendered to Mr. Lewis Rehfuss for the many interesting 
and valuable facts furnished in connection with the culture of 
the grape, and for his generous hospitality. 

John Scott, of Cincinnati, having been recommended and en- 
dorsed by the Credential Committee, he was duly elected, and 
signed the Constitution. 

There being no further business, the Secretary read the gene- 
ral minutes, which, after amendments, were adopted as a whole, 
and the Association adjourned. 


ON NITRATE OF IRON. 
By Tomas Lancaster. 
: (An Inaugural Essay.) 

Within a few years considerable importance hag become at- 
tached to nitrate of iron as a remedial agent in chronic diarrhea. 
Its effectiveness as a local styptic, with its genial tonic influence, 
seems fully to answer the indications, even in the most obdurate 
forms of that insidious disease. The chameleon appearances of 
the article supplied by the apothecaries of Philadelphia as solu- 
tion of nitrate of iron suggests that there is something wrong in 
the officinal formula. 

One supplies a fluid containing besides nitrate of iron con- 
siderable quantities of magnetic oxide ; another supplies a solution 
of ter-nitrate with variable proportions of proto-nitrate ; all vary- 
ing at different times in the quantities of iron. Nowhere have I 
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found the true ter-nitrate of sesquioxide. which probably is the 
result desired in the officinal prescription. 

Theoretically, each fluid ounce of the solution of nitrate of iron 
of the Pharmacopeeia should contain 82 grains of the salt Fe, 
0, 8NO,, but with the greatest caution, when the true ter- 
nitrate is formed, it seldom reaches two-thirds of that amount. 
When 2} ounces of nitric acid sp. gr. 1.42 are saturated with 
moist hydrated sesquioxide of iron, and diluted to thirty fluid 
ounces, there will be formed a true and beautiful reddish solution 
of ter-nitrate of sesquioxide of the proper strength to answer the 
requirements of the Pharmacopeia. The solution thus made 
keeps without change a considerable time, and remarkably well 
under the protection of sugar when converted into a syrup. A 
syrup of sufficient density will be formed by pouring the acid 
solution of iron upon two pounds of sugar, and adding sufficient 
water to make the whole measure thirty fluid ounces. Either of the 
above would be admissible dispensed for solution of nitrate of iron. 

Syrup of proto-nitrate of iron FeO NO, has become a fa- 
vorite with many practitioners in this city, who assert that its 
effects are more energetic, that its larger equivalent of iron, its 
greater stypticity, render it better suited to the worst types of the 
disease in which it has become so frequently the only resort. The 
method by which I have succeeded in preparing a syrup of proto- 
nitrate of iron is the following: Nitrate of lime is first formed, 
and the solution decomposed by its proper equivalent of proto- 
sulphate of iron ; thus, two fluid ounces of nitric acid sp. gr. 1.42 
may be saturated with carbonate of lime and filtered, washing 
the filter with sufficient water to make the solution measure three 
fluid ounces. In ten fluid ounces of water dissolve 1485 grains 
of well crystallised proto-sulphate of iron, then filter; if requisite, 
the two solutions are to be mixed in a beaker glass, and poured 
immediately upon a filter of muslin stretched across one end of a 
glass percolator, and the filtrate allowed to fall upon two pounds 
of sugar, sufficient water being added to make the syrup formed 
measure thirty fluid ounces. The sugar may be dissolved with- 

out the aid of heat, a beautiful emerald green syrup is the result 
which is not liable to decompose, and contains 82 grains Fe, O, 


NO, to each ounce. 
26 
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PREPARATION OF THE SALTS OF NICKEL, 
By Joun Brovanron. 
(An Inaugural Essay.) 

Not finding in the records of pharmaceutical chemistry, any 
instructions for the preparation of Nickel and its salts as remedial 
agents, it may be well to notice the appearance it presents ing 
commercial state, and the methods of preparing and purifying 
its salts for use. 

The principal ores from which Nickel is obtained, are those 
containing cobalt in conjunction with arsenic, copper, sulphur 
and sometimesiron. In the metallic state, Nickel is sold in small 
cubical blocks, and is made by reducing the oxide with charcoal 
in a strong fire. In the form of sulphuret it is a dull black 
heavy powder, or, semifused, a dark brown porous mass. 

But the general form in which Nickel finds its way into com- 
merce, is in that of an arseniuret called speiss, a bye-product 
remaining at the bottom of. the crucible in the preparation of 
cobalt. 

From either of these sources it may be obtained pure, but most 
readily from the fused speiss. 

The powdered speiss is fused with a portion of alkaling glass, to 
which a small portion of nitre has been added, when the cobalt 
separates as a vitreous scoria, and the arseniurets of nickel, &c., 
are found fused into a lump at the bottom of the crucible; the 
lump is then powdered and roasted to expel arsenious acid, when 
the metals are left behind as basic arseniates. 

These are fused with carbonate of soda containing a little 
nitre, the arsenic acid unites with the soda forming a soluble 
arseniate, while the metals are left in the state of oxides. 

The arseniates and excess of carbonate of soda are then 
washed away with water, and the oxides dissolved in dilute sul- 
phuric acid. The solution is then boiled with a small portion of 
powdered chalk, which precipitates the iron as carbonate, leaving 
the nickel untouched, while the sulphate of lime formed is steal 
insoluble. 

. If the solution contains copper, (which may be known by ‘im- 
mersing into it a clean slip of iron, and noticing whether it is 
coated with metallic «copper on withdrawal,) it is to be precipi- 
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tated by a stream of sulphuretted hydrogen, the solution filtered 
to separate the sulphuret of copper, and gently boiled to expel 
hydro-sulphuric acid. The solution of the sulphate may then 
be set aside to crystallize by spontaneous evaporation, or the 
carbonate or oxide immediately precipitated by an alkali or 
alkaline carbonate; caustic ammonia, or its carbonate, are not 
suitable, as an excess dissolves the precipitate. 

The oxide may then be dried with a gentle heat, which, if in- 
creased, will expel water of hydration and leave anhydrous oxide. 

If an attempt be made to accelerate the crystallization of the 
sulphate by concentrating the solution by heat, a change occurs 
similar to that of the corresponding salt of manganese, (viz.) 
the formation of an insoluble subsulphate of a greenish white 
color, into which the sulphate will change entirely by continued 
ebullition ; more or less of the subsalt is formed during the 
spontaneous crystallization of the neutral subsulphate. It adheres 
slightly to the crystals, but may be washed away by agitation 
with a little water. Metallic nickel is readily oxidated by nitric 
acid with the production of a nitrate. The solution of the 
nitrate gradually changes by exposure to the air more quickly 
at an elevated temperature, and an insoluble gelatinous sub- 
nitrate is formed, more difficult to separate from the neutral salt 
than the corresponding subsulphate. 

But it is objectionable to form a nitrate from the metal, on 
account of the difficulty in separating iroff, if it should be present, 
which not being thrown down by sulphuretted hydrogen, cannot 
be precipitated as in the sulphate by carbonate of lime, without 
the production of a nitrate of lime more difficult to dispose of 
than the iron salt. 

A better plan is to oxidize the metal by mixing it in powder, 
with two parts of nitre and one of carbonate of potash, then 
fusing them together in a crucible at a red heat, until nitrous 
acid fumes cease to be given off. The mass, when cold, is 
powdered and washed to separate the potash and any arsenical 
compounds,.and the oxides dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid, 
treated with carbonate of lime to separate the iron, with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen to precipitate copper, and then either pre. 
cipitate the nickel, or crystallize by spontaneous evaporation. 
From the precipitated oxide all the salts of Nickel may be 
obtained. 
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OLEUM CHENOPODII ANTHELMINTICI, OR WORMSEED OIL, 
By Samvet S. Garricves. 
(Being part of an Inaugural Essay presented to the University of Gottingen.) 


This oil is obtained from the seeds of the Chenopodium An- 
thelminticum, Linn., a plant found in the middle and southern 
parts of the United States. 


Description of the plant. 


Gen. Chenopedium, L. Flowers perfect, all bractless. Calyx 
5 parted, not appendaged or becoming succulent, more or less 
enveloping the depressed fruit. Stamens 5. Styles 2. Seed 
horizontal lenticular; embryo coiled into a ring perfectly en- 
circling the mealy albumen. Smooth weeds, usually more or less 
covered with a white mealiness; the leaves petioled, triangular 
or rhombic, thooted or entire. 

Flowers sessile in small clusters collected in spiked panicles. 

(Name from xr, a goose, and sv, a foot, in allusion to the 
shape of the leaves.) 

C. Anthelminticum, L. Plant pale green. Root perennial, 
Stem 2 to 3 or 4 feet high, angular, grooved, branched ; leaves 
ovate-oblong, narrowed at the base into a petiole, coarsely and 
unequally cut-toothed or sinuate; sprinkled with resinous dots 
beneath. Flowers in long slender, interrupted, naked racemes or 
spikes ; cluster small. C@alyx smoothish, green. Stamens longer 
than the calyx. Styles 3, united at the base. This species of 
Chenopodium is found in nearly all parts of the Southern United 
States, and is known in common life under the name Wormseed. 
It is found growing around dwellings, roadsides and in cultivated 
soils, &c. It flowers in July, and the seeds become ripe towards 
autumn. 

The entire plant has a strong unpleasant aromatic odor that 
is not wholly lost by drying. The seeds are smooth, rounded 
on the margin, very light, and of a dirty yellow or brown color. 
Their taste is bitter aromatic, and possesses in the highest de- 
gree the peculiar odor of the plant. On separating the outer 
covering by rubbing, a thin shining corn shows itself, which is 
filled with the volatile oil. 

This plant has been used for a long time by the Indians as a 
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vermifuge, and from them it has been introduced into the pre- 
sent pharmacopoeia of the United States. The manner of appli- 
‘cation as first obtained from the Indians, was to give the ex- 
pressed juice of the plant, alone or with milk. At thé present 
time the seeds and oil are mostly used to destroy the ascariden. 
According to Engelhardt, thirtgen ounces of the seeds gave 
three and a half drachms of volatile oil of a light yellow color, 
which by long standing became gradually brown and quite thick. 
Shortly after its preparation it had a specific gravity of 0-909, 
and oil which had stood two years gave a S. G. of 0-960. Two 


kinds of oil are found in the American market, one under the 


name Baltimore and the other called western wormseed oil. Each 
is sold at a quite different price, though no difference can be 
found in their appearance or effects. 
western oil may be accounted for from the greater abundance of 
this particular plant, as well as from the probable mixture with 


The cheapness of the 


it, in the distillation, of other plants belonging to the same 


species. 


The oil which I used in my examination had in the crude state 
a brownish yellow color, was specifically lighter than water, and 
had a strong aromatic odor ; its boiling point was 190° Cen., and 


it had a specific gravity at 16° Cen. of 0-959, 

It is soluble in large quantities in alcohol and ether. 

Oil of wormseed absorbs large quantities of chlorine, attended 
with a considerable elevation of heat and the liberation of hydro- 
chloric acid gas. If the process is continued for some time the 
entire portion receives a dark red color. This, when distilled 
with an excess of carbonate of lime, gave a colorless liquid having 
the odor of camphor, and burning with a smoky flame tinged 


with green. 


The analogy of this liquid, with the similar compound of chlo- 
rine with oil of turpentine, rendered it hardly necessary to con- 
tinue the investigations. 

No explosion was obtained on the addition of iodine. Added 
in excess it gave the oil a dark red color, with separation of a 
resinous substance. | 

Caustic potash formed no combination with this oil, but a resin- 
ous mass was left after distillation from the same. 


In the analysis of this oil the following method was adopted. 
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A portion of the oil was distilled with water ; the product of the 
distillation was collected in ten different portions, according to 
the different periods of the process. The first two, or those por- 
tions obtained in the earlier periods of the process, were distilled 
in the same manner as before. The first products of this re-dis- 
tillation were collected and freed from the water, by mixing and 
digesting them for several days with fresh prepared chloride of 
calcium. As obtained by this process, this oil was perfectly 
colorless, burned with a strong smoky flame, and had a specific 
gravity by 16° Cent. of 0-932. Its boiling point was found to 
be near 176° Cent. 

A few pieces of potassium, still slightly tarnished upon being 
dropped into the oil, assumed the clear metallic lustre of the 
pure metal. A poPtion of this oil was now for the third time 
distilled in the presence of potassium, the product being used 
for the elementary analysis. The result of this is as follows: 

Quantity of material taken —0-369 gramme gave 
Water . ... . . 0.886 
Carbonic acid. «. . 1-192 
Hence the pro cent. composition 
Carbon . . 88.078 20 88.24 
Hydrogen . 11-758 16 11-76 


Action of hydrochloric acid gas. 


A stream of hydrochloric acid gas was passed through a quan- 
tity of the oil obtained by the above method, the effect of which 
was to change it gradually to a dark red color, attended with a 
considerable degree of heat, and the separation of a dark colored 
resin. The excess of acid was now neutralized with fresh burnt 
carbonate of magnesia and the whole distilled with water. The 
distillate was of a light yellow color, burning with a smoky flame 
having the edges tinged with green. 

This product was again submitted to the action of dry hydro- 
chloric acid gas, till at last nearly the entire quantity changed 
into a light red colored crystalline mass. This was then dried 
by pressing between blotting paper and redissolved in alcohol, 
from which it crystallized on cooling in white prisms, having the 
odor of common camphor and an aromatic taste. 

This was obtained pure by sublimation. It is insoluble in 
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water, soluble in three parts alcohol and ether, from which it is 
obtained in crystals. . 

From all appearances this product is similar to that obtained 
by the action of hydrochloric acid gas on oil of turpentine. 

In preparing the crystalline combination of hydrochloric acid 
gas, with wormseed oil, the part which still remained liquid was 
mixed with water and allowed to stand for some days. On ex- 
amining it at the end of this time, quite a number of crystals 
were found. These, on being decompaged by sulphuric acid, gave 
the peculiar odor of hyacinth, a fact which seems to Ifint at a 
strong analogy between this composition and that compound of 
turpentine oil and water mentioned by Deville and others, which 
gives the same peculiar reaction. 

In order to examine the products of the fatter periods of the 
first and original distillation, the last two portions collected at 
this period were also redistilled, and the product of redistillation 


. freed from water, by digesting with fresh prepared chloride of 


calcium, as above. As obtained by this process, the oil had a 
yellowish brown color, a specific gravity by 16° Cent. of — 0-987 
and a boiling point at 245° Cent. 
. The analysis of this oil gave the following results : 
Quantity of material = 0-488 gramme gave 
Water . . . . 0-462 
Carbonic acid . . . 1-401” 
Hence the pro cent. 
Carbon. . . . . 78-278 
Hydrogen . . . . 10-450 
‘This analysis gives the formula C” H’* 0°, or 


* 


Carbon. . . 120° 78948 7805. 80.07 
Hydrogen . . 16 10-526 10-54 10-41 
Oxygen . .. 16 10-526 11-41 9.52 


*It must be mentioned, that Mr. Langerfeld had commenced in the Got- 
tingen laboratory an examination of the oil of wormseed. Owing to circum- 
stances the investigations were not finished; his analyses were kindly 
presented to me by Prof. Wohler, and correspond to some extent with my 
Tesults. 
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From the various examinations which have been undertaken 
with this oil, it seems ‘that it is composed of two different oils, 
one containing oxygen and the other not. The first belongs in 
the group of oils composed of carbon and hydrogen in the atomic 
relations of 5 to 8, which group, in combination with hydrochlo- 
ric acid gas, forms both solid and liquid compounds, of which 
turpentine oil is the type. 


ON THE CHANGES TO WHICH LIQUOR FERRI IODIDI IS SUBJECT, 
AND ITS RESTORATION. 


By J. M. 

With many apothecaries it is customary to cover their bottles 
and vials containitg the solution of iodide of iron with dark 
colored paper, to protect it from the action of light, whilst many 
others do not déem it necessary at all, The practice of covering 
these bottles arises from the supposition that the light has a de- 
cided effect on the combination of this solution, by gradually 
setting iodine free and depositing sesquioxide of iron. In my 
own experience I have found the liquor in small bottles, well 
stopped and not quite full, keeping for months unprotected from 
the diffused daylight without any perceptible change of color; 
and on the other hand, I have noticed it changing to a dark 
orange red in larger bottles, carefully covered with dark paper, 
which had to be opened occasionally to dispense their contents 
according to prescriptions. The U. S. Pharmacopoeia directs it 
to be «closely stopped,” and the U. S. Dispensatory does not 
mention any thing about the action of light. 

Referring to the American Journal of Pharmacy, I find ig vol. 
xiv. page 59, an article by Dr. A. T. Thomson, which, after 
speaking of the consistency of his «< thick” syrup, has the follow- 
ing: «It is unnecessary to preserve the syrup in stopped bottles, 
or to seclude it from light,” and « this syrup, well prepared, un- 
dergoes no decomposition when it is exposed to the air or the 
light.” Messrs. T. and H. Smith, in the Pharm. Jour., (Am. 
Journ. of Pharm., 1847, 102) direct it to be kept «in small 
vials carefully corked, and covered with dark colored paper.” 
W. Tozier (Am. Jour. of Pharm., 1853, 58) speaks of a syrup of 
iodide of iron, which in 8 fl. ounces, contains 7 oz. of sugar, as 
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keeping admirably well for a considerable period, especially when 
tected from the air and light and in a-cool situation. 

These contradictory remarks have induced me to make some 
experiments on the subject, the results of which I will give in 
this paper. 

The liquor ferri iodidi which I used was prepared according to 
the formula of the U. S. Pharmacopeeia, omitting, however, the 
application of heat, the union of the iron and iodine being effected 
in a flask by constant rotation. The liquor was free of iodine, 
not @ trace of it was shown by starch. The experiments I divide 
into four parts. 


Part 1.—The vials filled and well corked to exclude the air 
From the liquid. 


a. A vial was placed in the diffused daylight, care being taken 
to seclude it from the direct and even reflected sunlight. It was 
unchanged after the lapse of three weeks. 

b. A vial was exposed to the direct sun rays. The liquid, 
although at first of the required pale greenish color, soon became 
lighter, and after a week was of a beautiful clearness and light- 
ness, bleached until it was nearly colorless. 


Part Il.—The air freely admitted to the liquid, the viale being 
half-full and covered with gauze. 


.  @ A vial was exposed to the sun. The liquid soon assumed a 

reddish tinge, and after two weeks, had altageiher the appear- 
ance of a solution of iodine. 

d. A vial was placed in common day-light. The solution, 
though more slowly, underwent the same change. 

e. A vial was put in a dark place, carefully protected from the 
light. A week afterwards it had assumed a light reddish brown 
color, not so deep, however, as d. after the same périod. 


Part. II].—Action of light on the colored liquor ferri iodidi in 
carefully corked vials. 
f. The vial from experiment c. was filled up with the original 
liquid, and exposed to the sun-light. ; 
g- Vial d. without being filled up, was placed as before. The 
solution in both vials soon became lighter, and at last of the same 
brightness as vial 5. 
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h. Vial e. was excluded from the light by being wrapped in 
dark colored paper, and thus set in the sun-light. Four weeks 
exposure in this way did not produce any perceptible change of 
color. 

t. The same vial was wrapped in thin white unsized paper, and 
placed in the same position. Gradually, though very slowly, it 
was decolorized. 


Part IV.—Action of light and air. 


k. Vials g. and ¢. were uncorked, fresh air blown in and im. 
mediately well corked, and put back in the sun-light. At first, 
the liquid was slightly colored on the surface ; the color descend- 
ing down to about the middle of the liquor, it gradually became 
colorless again; the change progressing upwards. 

The vials, whose contents have been decolorized, do not con- 
tain the slightest precipitate, and the liquor is of neutral reaction, 
has the taste of a fresh prepared article, but is of a brighter appear- 
ance; although experiment k. has been repeated four times with 
two of the vials. It is evident that the iron, which had been separat- 
ed by the interference of oxygen, was taken up again in solution. 
How this recombination takes place, in what way the oxygen is 
separated from the sesquioxide of iron, I cannot tell at present; 
other experiments which I intend to make, may probably throw 
some light on this subject. 

From the above experiments, I arrive at the following conclu- 
sions : 

1. That no decomposition of the solution of iodide of iron, 
(U. S. P.) takes place by the action of light, (Part I.) 

2.-That this decomposition and oxidation is attributable only 
to the presence of oxygen; but 
_ 8. That the oxidation takes place in a much shorter time, the 
more the liquid is exposed to the action of light, (Part ITI.) 

4, That on the contrary, the direct sun-light ‘possesses the 
power of restoring the original color and composition in air-tight 
vessels, bleaching it almost to the disappearance of all color, 
(Part III.) 

5. That the heat of the sun alone can not perform this change, 
(experiment h.) although it may promote it. 

6. That the sun-light changes it the faster, the freer it is al- 
lowed to act.on it, (experiment f g. and 7. 
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The practical results of these experiments for apothecaries are 
two-fold: 1, to be able to have always a nice preparation on 
hand, and 2, to restore the solution when changed by exposure 
to its former qualities; and, therefore, it is unnecessary to pre- 

, as it was proposed, a thicker syrup, the sugar of which 
was to prevent the separation of iodine and iron; the present 
solution is too convenient on account of its capability of being 
dropped, to make such a change desirable, since every body 
can preserve it in the most simple manner. 


Philadelphia, July, 1854. 


ON THE PRODUCTION OF WINE BRANDY, AND TARTAR IN 
THE VALLEY OF THE OHIO. 
By tae Eprror. 

During a recent visit to Cincinnati, we had séveral opportuni- 
ties of inquiring into the progress of the grape culture in that 
neighborhood, and were gratified at the very considerable pro- 
gress that has been made in that branch of industry. The hill- 
sides around the city are thickly spotted with vineyards, and the 
culture of the vine is spreading from farm to farm ; the excess of 
produce, beyond the demand of the table, finding a ready market 
at the wine presses of the large growers and wine makers. The 
difficulties and discouragements incident to all new enterprizes 
are being gradually overcome, the kinds of grape best adapted 
to the soil. and climate have been ascertained, and the wine 
growers now look forward to an annual increase of their crops. 

Many foreign varieties of the grape have been experimented 
with, and several of native origin, but none has proved as well 
suited to the production of wine, as the native Catawba. Major 
Adlum, of Georgetown, D. C., has the credit of being the first to 
bring the Catawba into notice as a wine grape; and, «in view of 
its present and prospective importance as the yet unrivalled 
wine grape, for a native superior to which Mr. Longworth has 
offered a reward of five hundred dollars, he has declared that in 
bringing this grape into public notice, he has rendered his country 
& greater service than he would have done, had he paid off the 
national debt.” 

Mr. Longworth of Cincinnati, the pioneer in this enterprize, 
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has been experimenting for thirty years on the foreign grape, 
both for table and for wine, and has imported vines from Pari 
Bordeaux, the Jura Mountains, and from Madeira, but all failed; 
Mr. Longworth’s experiments were first made at the vineyard, 
well known under the name of Baldface, now about twenty-eight 
years old. Since Longworth’s pioneer enterprize, the Cincinnati 
Horticultural Society and the American Wine-growers’ Associa- 
tion have fostered the grape culture, and have repeatedly awarded 
prizes to successful competitors. 

In 1846, there were 83 vineyards in the neighborhood of Cin- 
cinnati, containing 248 acres under cultivation, and 114 acres 
bearing, and 24,000 gallons of wine were made. In 1852, 1200 
acres were in culture, and 750 bearing, and the yield was caleu- 
lated to be 500,000 gallons. That portion of this wine crop, 
called the sparkling (or champaigne) Catawba, alone was worth 
$175,000. 

A bushel of grapes will yield from three to three and a half 
gallons of juice. Mr. Buchanan commenced planting his vineyard 
in 1843 ; in 1850, he realized, besides the cuttings, 1640 gallons 
of wine. In 1853, he obtained from five acres 4236 gallons, or 
847 gallons per acre. In particular spots, there has been obtained 
800 gallons from an acre, but 650 gallons is considered a large 

ield. 
WThe demand for Catawba wine is far ahead of the supply, and 
the quality is constantly being improved, both by the cultivators 
and by those who prepare it for market. 

The Wine-growers’ Association, of which Mr. Lewis Rehfuss 
is the President, hold their meetings monthly, alternately at the 
vineyards of the members. 

The last of these meetings was held in July, on the grounds 
of Mr. Werk, in Green Township, four miles from Cincinnati, 
where the vineyards of Mr. W. cover fifty acres, one-fifth of 
which is planted with the Catawba grape. On this occasion, 
thirty varieties of native wines were examined by the members; 
but, as usual, the prevailing opinion was in favor of the « spark- 
ling Catawba,” for which Mr. Werk’s is noted. The wine vaults 
of this gentleman are equal to many of the champaigne establish- 
ments of France. The deep arched cellars are ninety-eight feet 
by twenty-seven feet, and contain about 65,000 bottles of wine, 
with all the conveniences for bottling. 
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We had the pleasure of visiting the wine cellar of Messrs. 
Longworth and Zimmerman, of a similar character. The main 
apartment was an immense stone arched vault, twenty feet deep, 
and, perhaps, twenty-five by one hundred in area, on either side 
of which was arranged a series of wine vats or casks, each of 
which, we were told, held near 3000 gallons ; besides these there 
were a number of smaller dimensions, the whole probably con- 
taining near 100,000 gallons. Opening into this, was the wine 
cellar for storing bottled wine, large stacks of which were piled 
horizontally along the sides, to improve by age. The tempera- 
ture of this vault is about 66°, and we were informed, is about 
two degrees warmer in mid-winter than in mid-summer; a tem- 
perature highly favorable to the slow fermentation necessary to 
the maturation of the wines- 

We also examined some pure Catawba brandy, made by Messrs. 
L. & Z., which possessed, in a high degree, the true aroma and 
flavor of distilled wine. . 

In looking at this new enterprise, in a pharmaceutical point 
of view, there are several features of great interest. The item 


' of cream of tartar alone has become so important in medicine 


and the arts from the numerous products derived from it, or uses 
to which it is applied, that the scarcity of the salt from the re- 
peated failure of the grape crop in Europe, has very materially 
influenced the prices of its derivative products. 

It is well known that pure brandy in this country is not always 
to be found, and when met with, commands so elevated a price, 
that it is rarely employed as a menstruum when appropriate. 
These two items alone, render the wine growing enterprize ex- 
tremely interesting to American pharmaceutists, apart from the 
ameliorating influence, which the substitution of pure native wines 
for crude distilled liquors will probably have in promoting the 
cause of rational temperance. Mr. Rehfuss has already pre- 
pared tartar of excellent quality from his own wine vats, and 
there can be but little doubt from the data now ascertained, 
that a few years will enable the wine makers of the West to 
supply almost wholly the domestic demand for this valuable salt. 

Mr. R., as we have already noticed at page 899, has turned his 
attention to the application of chemistry to the grape culture, 
and finds that manuring with wood ashes, in some soils, greatly 
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improves the resulting wine, by increasing the deposit of tartar 
at the expense of the acid of the grape. 

As brandy is frequently made from weak wines, which retain 
much of the tartar, the residue of the brandy still is another 
source of cream of tartar, which will be rendered available. From 
Mr. Rehfuss’s experiments, he believes that grape juice will] 
yield one per cent. of tartar. This gentleman has been made 
Chairman of a Committee to report on the subject of the pro 
duction of wines and tartar, to the next annual meeting of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, and we may anticipate an 
interesting account of the whole matter from his able pen. 


ON CAPRYLIC ALCOHOL AND ITS DERIVATIVES. 
By J. Bours. 


Caprylic alcohol, C’* H’* 0, is a transparent, colorless, oleagi- 
nous liquid, producing stains upon paper like the essential oils; 
it is insoluble in water, but soluble in ordinary alcohol, in wood- 
spirit, ether and acetic acid ; it readily dissolves fatty substances, — 
resins, sulphur, phosphorus and iodine. It burns with a fine 
white flame, and has no action upon the plane of polarization; 
its density is 0:823 at 63° F.; it boils at 854° F., without de- 
composition, under a pressure of 0-760™™. 

Sulphuric acid converts it into sulphocaprylic’ acid, which is 
capable of combining with bases, or into a fluid carburet of hy- 
drogen isomeric with olefiant gas, amylene, &c. This carburet 
is also produced by fused chloride of zinc. 

Caprylic alcohol is attacked by potassium and sodium, far- 
nishing compounds in which a portion of the hydrogen is re- 
placed by the metal. Chloride of calcium combines with it, 
furnishing well-defined crystals; this compound is more soluble 
in the cold than by heat, and is decomposed by water. 

Castor-oil, when suitably treated by potash, always furnishes 
one-fourth of its weight of sebacic acid and one-fourth of its 
volume of perfectly colorless alcohol; the residue consists of 
mixture of fatty acids, one fluid, resembling oleic acid, the other 
solid, and presenting the composition of ethalic acid. The 
alcohol, when purified by repeated distillation from fragments of 
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, may be distilled completely without acquiring any color, 
and without any variation in its boiling-point. 

Numerous analyses, performed with products obtained from 
American, French and German oils, agreed exactly with the 
formula 

0? — 4 vols., 
which is also confirmed by several determinations of the density 
of the vapor. Identical results were obtained with the alcohol 
produced by treating pure ricinolic acid with potash. 

Caprylene, C** H"*, is a colorless refractive fluid, with a rather 
strong odor, which is insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol 
and ether; it burns with a very luminous flame; its density is 
0-728 at 63° F. ; under a pressure of 0-760™", it boils at 247° F.,; 
without undergoing decomposition; the density of its vapor by 
calculation ‘is 8-86 — 4 vols.; the average of several experiments 
was 3-86. 

This hydrocarbon was obtained by distilling the alcohol either 
with sulphuric acid or with fused chloride of zinc. The action 
of ordinary sulphuric acid furnishes, according to the duration 
of the contact, either sulphocaprylic acid, 250°, H” O, HO, 
or a mixture of caprylene and sulphuric ether, or finally a hydro- 
carbon isomeric with caprylene, but possessing very different 
properties ; its density is 0-814; it boils at about 482° F., and 
its boiling-point rises rapidly, its odor then becoming unbearable, 
resembling that of perspiration, 

Sulphocaprylie acid is a colorless syrupous fluid, which is 
readily soluble in water afd alcohol; when heated it becomes 
black, and is decomposed ; its solution, when boiled, reproduces. 
caprylic alcohol. It is obtained by decomposing sulphocaprylate 
of baryta by dilute sulphuric acid, or sulphocaprylate of lead by 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and evaporating the fluid in vacuo. 

Sulphocaprylate of baryta is of a pearly-white color, fatty, 
very soluble in water and alcohol, from which it is sometimes 
deposited in the form of acicular crystals; it is decomposed about 
212° F., or by remaining too long in vacuo. When’ pressed 
between paper, its analysis gave numbers agreeing exactly with 
the formula 280%, C'* H” O, Ba? O + 3HO. It is excessively 
bitter, but leaves a very sweet after-taste. It serves for the 
formation of the other sulphocaprylates. 
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no change in the air; it is very soluble in water and alcohol; 
when heated it begins to fuse, and burns, without carbonizati 
with a very brilliant flame. It may be obtained by double decom. 
position by means of the baryta salt, or directly by saturating 
the acid with carbonate of potash. It is decomposed when heated 
above 212° F. Its constitution is 250°, C'* H” O, KO, HO, 
Analysis :— 


Found. Calculated. 


KO 34.1 83-9 33-9 
Carbon 87-1 37-17 87-3 
Hydrogen 6.92 6-98 6-9 


Capryloacetiec ether, C' H” O, C* H® 0%, is a liquid of a very 
agreeable odor, insoluble in water, and boiling at 874° F. It 
may be readily obtained by means of caprylic aleoholand acetic 
acid, with a current of muriatic acid gas, or better still by acetate 
of soda and sulphuric acid. The numbers obtained lead to the 
formula above given. 

Caprylomuriatic ether is a liquid, insoluble in water and but 
slightly soluble in alcohol; its solution is not precipitated by 
silver salts; it burns with a smoky flame, which is green towards 
the edges. It possesses a very distinct odor of orange. Its 
boiling-point is about 847° F. It is prepared either directly by 
means of muriatic acid, or by perchloride of phosphorus. Its 
analysis agrees very well with the formula C* H” Cl. 

Caprylohydriodie ether, C'* H” I, has much analogy with the 
preceding. During its preparation a large quantity of red phos- 
phorus was obtained. 

By the action of sodium upon the muriatic ether, all the 
chlorine is removed, and the product of the action is either 

16 
capryle, , or caprylene, according as the 
operation has been effected by cold or heat. In the cold, sodium 
becomes covered with a white pellicle of chloride of sodium, which 
is detached by moving, and then replaced by a fresh coat, as 
long as the fluid retains any chlorine. Analysis :— 


Found. Calculated, 
Carbon 85-04 16 84-95 
Hydrogen 14:99 17 15-04 


Sulphocaprylate of potash is white and pearly, and undergoes 
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When the action of the sodium was assisted by heat, until it 
was no longer attacked, a liquid possessing the odor and density 
of caprylene, and boiling like it at 255° F'., was obtained. Its 
composition is vols. Analysis gave :— 


Found, Calculated. 
Carbon 85-59 16 
Hydrogen 14-40 16 14-29 


The density of its vapor was 3-80 — 4 vols. Calculation 
requires 3-86.—London Chem. Gaz, from Comptes Rendus, May 
22d, 1854, p. 985. 


ON THE PURITY OF ALCOHOL. 
By Epwarp N. Kent. 

In a recent investigation which required the use of alcohol 
perfectly free from fusel oil, I was led to suspect that nitrate of 
silver could not be depended upon as a test for this substance, 
and upon mixing pure fusel oil with pure alcohol, verified my 
suspicion. Nitrate of silver is not reduced by fusel oil, even by 
boiling, but it is true that alcohol frequently contains other 
organic substances by which nitrate of silver is reduced when 
mixed with it and exposed to heat and light. Most of these sub- 
stances can be removed by simple distillation, but fusel oil can- 
not be removed in this manner, and consequently this substance 
constitutes the most usual and injurious impurity in all commer- 
cial alcohol. To detect its presence I find that pure sulphuric 
acid is the best and most convenient test, and as I am not aware 
that this acid has before been used for this purpose, I will pro. 
ceed to describe the method of using it as a test for fusel oil. 

It is well known that when concentrated sulphuric acid is mixed 
with fusel oil that a dark purple mixture is produced, with the 
formation of sulpho-amylic acid. This fact forms the basis of a 
new test for fusel oil. When pure sulphuric acid is added slowly 
te pure alcohol, the mixture remains perfectly colorless; but if 
it be added to alcohol containing the least trace of fusel oil, the 
mixture becomes colored in proportion to the amount of impurity. 

The most convenient method of applying this test is to filla 
small test tube to one-half its capacity with the spirit to be 
tested; the tube is then to be filled with pure concentrated sul- 
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phuric acid, which must be added very slowly, otherwise the heat 
produced will cause the spirit to boil and project the acid yio. 
lently from the tube. If the spirit is impure, the mixture yil] 
immediately become colored, and if but slightly so, it is best to 
examine it by looking down through the open end of the tube. 
The color, if any, becomes deeper on standing some hours, but 
generally a few minutes will suffice to determine as to the purity 
of the spirit under consideration. 

I have tried the above test on spirits of different strength, from 
absolute alcohol to proof spirit, and find that the water in the 
latter does not perceptibly affect the test, when the quantity of 
sulphuric acid used is equal to that of the spirit to which it is 
added.—_New York Journal of Pharmacy, Aug. 1854. 


ON THE PREPARATION OF FUMING NITRIC ACID, 
By Prof. C. Brunner. ‘ 

A mixture of 100 parts of crystallized nitrate of potash and 5 
parts of flowers of sulphur is put into a retort, and 100 parts of 
English sulphuric acid are poured over it. With large quantities, 
the best plan is to add the acid in fractions, as the mixture be. 
comes considerably heated. It is now distilled with a gentle 
heat into a well-cooled receiver, when a fuming acid of a strong 
red color passes over from the commencement. After a time 
the sulphur separates from the mixture, and floats on the fluid 
with a pure yellow color, From this time little more fuming 
nitric acid passes over, its place being taken by the ordinary acid. 
It is, therefore, advisable to change the receiver. If about 50 
parts of the above-mentioned mixture have gone over, this is 
about the right proportion. 

The acid thus obtained is very strongly fuming, and of a red 
color. It contains a considerable portion of sulphuric acid, as 
may be shown by its reaction with chloride of barium. If it be 
again distilled by itself with a gentle heat in a retort furnished 
with a long tube attached, without luting, to the neck of the retort, 
a very strongly fuming acid, quite free from sulphuric acid, passes 
over; this separates into two strata, of which the upper is the 
fluid substance which was regarded by Berzelius as nitrate of 
oxide of nitrogen, by, others as hyponitrous acid, but which is 
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universally considered to be the fuming principle of the ordinary 
fuming nitric acid. It is remarkably volatile, and cannot well 
be preserved at ordinary temperatures, but may be made use of 
to mix with the ordinary nitric acid, so as to convert it into fum- 
ing acid.—London Chem. Gaz. from Mittheilungen der Naturf. 
Gesellsch. in Bern. 


ON THE PREPARATION OF CALOMEL IN THE HUMID WAY. 
By Pror. 

It has long been known from Vogel’s experiments, that proto- 

chloride of mercury is precipitated from the solution of the per- 
chloride by sulphurous acid. This behavior appears to me to be 
available in the practical preparation of calomel. Itis obtained 
in this manner as a very delicate powder, of a dazzling white 
color, which glitters in the sunlight. The difficult process of 
sublimation and the tedious preparation would thus be avoided; 
and its preparation in the laboratory would be a very easy matter. 
It would be obtained immediately in the finely divided state in 
which the pulverulent sublimed calomel is produced, without any 
necessity for an operation of so much danger as the preparation 
of calomel by sublimation, which moreover can only be per- 
formed on a large scale. As the calomel formed by sulphurous 
acid is crystalline, and therefore in the same condition as the 
. sublimed, there can also be no doubt that it will not differ from 
this in its medicinal efficacy. The crystals may be distinctly re- 
cognized, even with a magnifying power of only 100 diameters ; 
they are generally united, forming regular crosses. 

For its preparation it is only necessary to dissolve commercial 
perchloride of mercury in water heated to about 122° F. until 
this is saturated, and afterwards to pass sulphurous acid gas into 
the hot solution, The gas is evolved by heating coarse charcoal 
powder with concentrated sulphuric acid. Theseparation of the 
calomel commences immediately. When the solution is saturated 
with gas, it is digested for some time, then left to get cold, and 
filtered from the calomel, which is afterwards washed. The fil- 
trate usually still contains some unchanged perchloride, which 
may be converted into calomel either by heating to boiling, or by 
fresh introduction of sulphurous acid and heating. It still 
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remains to be ascertained what temperature is the most proper 
for the conversion of the whole of the perchloride into calomel. 
—Chem. Gaz., July, 1854, from Ann. der Chem. und Pharm., 


xc. p. 124. 


ON VEGETABLE BRONZE-COLORS: FROM BRAZIL-WOOD AND 
LOGWOOD. 
By L. Denzer. 

When alum is dissolved by heat in a decoction of Brazil-wood, 
which has been cleared by standing forseveral days, a precipitate 
is produced on the cooling of the solution, which increases in pro- 
portion to the length of time the fluid is left standing, and at 
last contains nearly all the coloring matter. If this precipitate 
be washed once with water, and spread in a tolerably thick coat- 
ing upon paper, it dries with a beautiful shining gold color, with 
a slight tendency to green, very like the dried wing-cases of the 
common cantharides. If the precipitate be made into a paste, 
mixed with a little size and glaze (prepared by dissolving wax in 
soap), and then laid on the paper by means of a brush, it may be 
polished with an agate or glass ball, and then acquires a beautiful 
yellow metallic lustre, exactly like bronze. It is, however, ne- 
cessary for this purpose, that the paper should be so thickly 
coated with the color as to render it quite opake. 

A coloring matter obtained from logwood has exactly the same 
properties, but its preparation is somewhat different, and the me- 
tallic lustre has more of a coppery tint, the former rather re- 
sembling brass. 

Ifa freshly prepared concentrated decoction of logwood be 
heated in a copper kettle, and then mixed with chloride of tin, 
an abundant dark brown precipitate is obtained, which is to be 
collected without washing. The precipitate, when employed like 
the preceding one, communicates a copper-bronze color to paper. 
A different shade is obtained when the hot decoction of logwood 
is first mixed with a little alum, and afterwards with a still 
smaller quantity of bichromate of potash; this precipitate is 
darker, and its lustre, when laid on paper, has more of a yellow- 
ish tinge, so that it forms an intermediate shade between the 
other two colors. 
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All these precipitates are particularly adapted for the fabrica- 
tion of marbled papers and paper-hangings ; for if the mixture 
of the size, glaze, and color is well effected, the metallic lustre 
makes its appearance even on rubbing with a stiff brush. 

As a guide in the preparation of these colors, I give the fol- 
lowing formulse :— 

1. 10 lbs. of good Brazil-wood are deprived of their coloring 
matter by repeated decoction in river-water, and the collected 
decoctions left standing for from four to eight days in an open 
wooden tub. The clear decoction is then poured away from the 
sediment, and put again into a clean vessel. Part of it is then 
heated, and whilst hot 5 lbs. of alum are dissolved in it, and the 
solution is mixed with the remainder. The precipitate will have 
collected in about eight days; it is strained through cloth till it 
acquires a pasty consistence, and preserved for use in that form. 

2. 10 lbs. of logwood are boiled twice with river-water, and 
the strained decoction evaporated to one-half in the kettle; 10 
oz. of chloride of tin are then added, and the precipitate is 
strained through cloth. 

8. The decoction is prepared and concentrated as before, and 
10 oz. of alum are added to it, and allowed to dissolve ; powdered 
bichromate of potash is then sprinkled in gradually as long as a 
sample taken out and laid on paper still appears dark blue; for 
this purpose 1} oz. are generally required. Too much of the bi- 
chromate of potash renders the color black, and spoils it. This 
is also strained through cloth.—Chem. Gaz., July, 1854, from 
Dingler’s Polyt. Journ., cxxvi. p. 433. 


ON THE CHANGES PRODUCED IN THE BLOOD BY THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF COD-LIVER OIL AND COCOA-NUT OIL. 


By Toompson, M.D., F.B.S. 


The author has found that during the administration of cod- 
liver oil to phthisical patients their blood grew richer in red cor- 
puscles, and he refers to a previous observation of Dr. Franz 
Simon to the same effect. The use of almond-oil and of olive- 
oil was not followed by any remedial effect, but from cocoa-nut 
oil results were obtained almost as decided as from the oil of the 
liver of the Cod, and the author believes it may turn out to be a 
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useful substitute. The oil employed was a pure cocoa oleine, 
obtained by pressure from crude cocoa-nut oil, as expressed in 
Ceylon and the Malabar coast from the Copperah or dried cocoa- 
nut kernel, and refined by being treated with an alkali and then 
repeatedly washed with distilled water. It burns with a faint 
blue flame, showing a comparatively small proportion of carbon, 
and is undrying. 
The analysis of the blood was conducted by Mr. Dugald 
Campbell. The whole quantity abstracted having been weighed, 
the coagulum was drained on bibulous paper for four or five 
hours, weighed and divided into two portions. One portion was 
weighed and then dried in @ water oven, to determine the water. 
The other was macerated in cold water until it became colorless, 
then moderately dried and digested with ether and alcohol to 
remove fat, and finally dried completely and weighed as fibrine, 
From the respective weights of the fibrine and the dry clot that 
of the corpuscles was calculated. The following were the results 
observed in seven different individuals affected with phthisis in 


different stages of advancement :— 
Red corpuscles. Fibrine, 


First stage, before the use ( Female 129-26 4.52 
of cod-liver oil . . Male 116-08 13-57 
First stage after the use ( Female 136.47 5-00 
of cod-liver oil . . Male 141-53 4-79 
Third stage, after the use 
Male 1388-74 2.28 
Third stage, after the use ( Male 189-95 2-31 
of cocoa-nut oil . . Male 144.94 4-61 
Chem. Gaz., July 15, 1854. 


POISONOUS EFFECTS OF SODA WATER FROM COPPER FOUN. 
TAINS AND LEAD PIPES, 
By R, Ocpen Doremus, M. D. 

Having, within a few days, had several friends relate their 
sudden illness after taking a single glass of soda water, and sus- 
pecting some poisonous impregnation to be the cause, I was 
induced to obtain several gallons of this favorite beverage, from 
different parts of the city, and to submit them toa chemical 
examination. 
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The substance which first attracted attention was copper. 
This was very abundant in soda water obtained from several 
obscure shops, where it was presumed the traffic was limited, and 
consequently the acid water remained longer in the copper con- 
densers. It was so evident that, on boiling off the excess of 
carbonic acid gas, a green scum made its appearance, which, on 
further evaporation, settled. This was carbonate of copper, pre- 
viously held in solution by the carbonic acid. 

The amount of metallic copper in a quart was one grain and 
a half! 

Soda water obtained from the same establishment on different 
days, was found to contain varying amounts of the poisonous 
carbonate. 

The source of this copper, and the cause of these differences, 
may be accounted for in several ways. 

The copper condensers purport to be tinned internally; but 
where they have been in use a long time, the tin, by chemical 
and mechanical action, has been removed, at least in part; thus 
exposing a surface of copper to the corrosive action of the car- 
bonic acid, aided by sulphuric acid, which is occasionally found 
in the soda water. 

Although the carbonate of copper is insoluble in pure water, 
it is capable of being held in solution in water-highly charged 
with carbonic acid gas for the soda water which yields this green 
scum after discharging the gas, is clear and colorless previous to 
the operation. 

The soda water drawn shortly after charging the condenser, 
would necessarily yield less copper on analysis, than that obtained 
from the same fount after having several days to exert its cor- 
rosive influence. Again, the tinning (for all are professedly thus 
lined) would be more perfect in some than in others—dependent 
not only on the length of time the condensers have been used, 
but also on the completeness of the original coating. I have 
been informed that, in order to facilitate the flow of the tin, soft 
solder is at times resorted to, or the copper is washed with a salt 
of mercury. Under these circumstances, the chemical and elec- 
trical action would be rather complicated, and the soda water 
possessed of remarkable medicinal virtues. 

The second poisonous compound which, from its abundance, 
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demanded investigation, was a white precipitate, the carbonate of 
lead. This was found, to a greater or less amount, in most of 
the waters examined. 

In the quart whence the grain and a half of copper was ob- 
tained, 0.65 of a grain of metallic lead was found. 

The chief source of this impregnation is the lead pipe used in 
many fountains to convey the carbonated water from the con- 
densers to the jet. 

It is an established fact, that the free carbonic acid found in 
spring waters, is capable of dissolving or facilitating the solution 
of many of the salts of lead, such as are found encrusting lead- 
pipes which have been used for conducting said waters. 

By the investigations of Dr. Ellet, published in this city last 
year, it was clearly shown that even the trivial amount of car- 
bonic acid found in Croton water, is sufficient to act upon the 
lead-pipes. 

This lead may be readily found in any kettle which has been 
used for boiling the Croton water passed through a lead-pipe, by 
adding a little acetic acid to it. The acetate of lead will respond 
to sulphuretted hydrogen, by assuming a black tint (the sulphuret 
of lead, ) or a yellow tint with the iodide of potassium, ete. 

Since carbonic acid is possessed of such solvent powers, soda 
water, which is surcharged with it, must become poisonously con- 
taminated by contact with lead, either in the pipes or the solder- 
ing; and as much of the tin of commerce is alloyed with lead, 
even this metal, to which we look for protection, may be another 
source of evil. : 

Many are impressed with the belief that the first few glasses 
may be impregnated with lead to an injurious extent; and hence 
the custom, in the more respectable establishments, of discarding 
the soda water which is first drawn, and has lain in the tube over 
night. 

Wherever lead pipes are used to conduct the water to the jet 
and especially where, in order to secure a cool draught, from 
thirty to sixty feet of lead pipe are coiled in a tank and covered 
with ice, the highly acid liquid must necessarily dissolve the 
metal, and communicate the poison to all contained within the - 
condenser. 

These remarks are not applicable to pipes of pure tin, or of 
lead properly coated with tin. 


if 
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I have examined the soda water obtained from a manufactory 
where it is bottled, but could discover neither copper nor lead, 

The effervescent liquid which is at times « palmed off” upon 
the public, made by forcing atmospheric air into water (most 
truly, ‘‘aérated water,”’) would, from the very want of the car- 
bonic acid, be nearly free from these contaminations. 

It might be asked, «If these poisonous bodies exist in soda 
water, why are not the effects more commonly known?” I 
would reply, they are more generally known than is supposed. 

Since commencing these investigations, I have learned from 
several medical friends, that a coppery taste, violent vomiting, 
colic pains, purging, etc., have not been uncommon results from 
such draughts; and most with whom I have conversed, have 
experienced these effects personally. 

In Dr. Mitchell’s Therapeutics, mention is made that soda 
water from old copper fountains is strongly marked with the 
copper taste. 

My assistant informs me that five years since, while in a drug 
store, he observed that vomiting and other symptoms of poison- 
ing by copper followed frequently after drinking soda water, and 
that many thought it was cholera; and after being similarly af- 
fected himself, he tested the water and found copper. 

I am informed by a resident of St. Louis, that while the cho- 
lera prevailed, most persons abandoned the use of soda water ; it 
was a common remark, « Mr. took a glass of sodawater, 
and was immediately attacked with cholera.” 

Probably the syrups, which are the usual accompaniments of 
the soda draught, act in many cases as an antidote ; for although 
the efficacy of sugar in this respect, as originally proposed by 
Duval, was denied by Orfila, it has lately been re-asserted by 
Postel. 

I regret that, for want of time, I have not been able to com- 
plete other experiments on this subject; yet, as I am convinced 
that in many cases this poisoned soda water has proved the ex- 


: citing cause of cholera in those predisposed to this disease, and 


in others that it has by its inherent properties been injurious to 
health or destructive to life; and as at this time the cholera 
question is again agitating the public mind, I have thought it 
advisable to relate the results of this partial investigation. 
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With the knowledge of these facts we may conclude that, al- 

though soda water may be retained in a well-tinned copper con- 
denser, and discharged through a thoroughly tinned lead pipe, 
without poisonous impregnation, yet, as any imperfection in the 
tinning of either, or long or careless usage, may expose the cop- 
per or the lead (or both) to the solvent powers of this carbonic 
acid, and thus render the beverage dangerous, therefore these 
vessels should be discarded or only permitted in the hands of 
trustworthy persons. 

Condensers of stone, of iron, or of the purest block tin, sup- 
ported by iron bands, or of gutta percha, aided in a similar 
manner, would be free from poisonous impregnation. Conduct- 
ing pipes of these latter materials are likewise unobjectionable. 

In another paper I shall present the results of more extended 
investigations, and shall be indebted to any physicians or phar- 
maceutists who feel disposed to assist in this work of common 
interest, by favoring me with reports of cases, or samples of sus- 
pected liquid for analysis. If those engaged in the fabrication 
of this article would afford an opportunity of examining some of 
the old soda fountains, it might aid materially, and perhaps re- 
sult in the suggestion of better methods of protection.— American 
Medical Monthly. 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE OINTMENT AND DIS. 
TILLED SPIRIT OF CUCUMBERS. 


By M. Movcuon, of Lyons. 

M. Mouchon, after observing that the process of M. Buron, for 
cucumber ointment, made from the distilled spirit of cucumbers, 
is better than that made from the juice, as proposed by Lemery 
and MM. Henry and Guibourt, proposes the following formule 
for the two preparations. 

Distilled Spirit of Cucumbers. 

Take of Cucumbers, of medium size, sixteen pounds. 
Rectified alcohol (36° B.) one pound. 
Reduce the cucumbers to a pulp, without rejecting the rind, in- 
corporate the alcohol in the liquid mass, place the whole in a still 
furnished with a diaphragm, and after macerating twenty-four 
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hours, distil off slowly, one pound of spirit marking 19° of the 
areometer. 

This recipe contains a larger proportion of alcohol than that 
of M. Buron, and the spirit obtained is stronger and more aro- 
matic than his, which has the strength of 14°. 

The pound of distilled spirit represents but a part of the 
alcohol employed, and the cucumber pulp yet retains a part of 
its aroma, hence there is an advantage in continuing the distilla- © 
tion till another pound is obtained, which may be reserved for 
use or for another operation. 


Cucumber Ointment. 


Take of Lard, (benzinated*) 75 parts. 
Stearine, 25 « 
Spirit of cucumbers, 12 « 


Cut the stearine in pieces, melt it in a water bath with the ben- 
zinated lard, and pour them into a large mortar of marble or 
porcelain ; beat the melted mass vigorously during the cooling, 
add the distilled spirit and continue to beat them in the same 
manner till the product is of very great whiteness and levity. 

Prepared in this manner cucumber ointment has not only the 
qualities presented by the best Parisian article, even that of M. 
Chardin-Hadancourt, which is esteemed the highest, but it also 
has the property of keeping a long time in a good condition, 
owing to the aromatic principles which exist in the benzinated 
lard when made by my process, and which appear to facilitate 
the molecular incerporation of atmospheric air so necessary to its 
beauty. 

M. Pottier, Pharmacien of Auxerre, has published in the 
Repertoire de Pharmacie, 1847, 130, a process in which distilled 
water of cucumbers was used in lieu of the spirit of M. Buron, 
but this does not keep so well as that made by the process of M. 
Buron. 

The alcohol of the spirit is almost wholly driven off during the 
continued process of beating (or whipping) the ointment with a 
spatula, and hence the objection which some may incline to raise 
against the use of the spirit in this formula is of no force. 


* Lard is benzinated by digesting it with powdered benzoin in the proportion 
of Zij to the pound. . 
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ON GLYCERIN LOTIONS OF MORPHIA, STRYCHNIA, VERATRIA 
AND ATROPIA. 

The importance of applying active medicines externally until 
absorption occurs sufficiently to cause their peculiar effects on 
the patient, has often been resorted to with great propriety in 
cases where their internal administration was rendered unad.- 
visable from gastric derangement. Quite recently M. Soubeiran 
has proposed glycerin as a vehicle for morphia, in lieu of the 
«oil of morphia”’ of M. St. Lager, and a writer in the Bulletin 
General takes advantage of this suggestion, and brings forward 
formulz for. similar preparations of strychnia, veratria and 
atropia, under the generic title of «Glyceroles,” or glycerin lotions, 

M. Soubeiran’s formula is as follows : 


Take of ‘Acetate of morphia, three grains. 
Glycerin, five drachms, troy. 
Dissolve. 
The Lotion of Strychnia is made thus: 
Take of Sulphate of strychnia, six grains. 
Glycerin, five drachms, troy, 


Dissolve the salt in the glycerin in a porcelain mortar. 

A teaspoonful of this lotion is applied by friction in paralysis 
of the limbs,—on the vertebral column in chorea,—on the temples 
in certain cases of amaurosis. It is necessary to remember that 
it is not the alkaloids but their salts that are soluble in glycerin, 
and when only the free alkaloids are officinal in the materia 
medica, as veratria or atropia, it is necessary to dissolve the 
organic base in a little diluted chlorohydric acid. 

Lotion of Veratria. 


Take of Veratria, fifteen grains, 
Diluted muriatic acid, q. 8. 
Glycerin, five drachms. 


Dissolve and mix. 

A teaspoonful applied by friction in chronic rheumatic pains 
of the joints, or in the sacro-lumbar region to relieve painful 
menstruation. 


Lotion of Atropia. 


Take of Atropia, six grains. 
Diluted muriatic acid, q- 8. 
Glycerin, P two and a half drachms. 


Dissolve and mix. 
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Forty or fifty drops applied by friction, repeated three times a 
day on the track of the sub and super orbital nerves, on that of 
the facial nerve, &.—Jour. de Pharm., July, 1854. 


USE OF MUREXIDE IN DYEING. 


Attempts have recently been made to communicate a purple 
color to textile fabrics, by the production of murexide in their 
fibres. As yet they have been successful only in the case of 
wool. 

The idea of using murexide for dyeing is not new, but the dif- 
ficulty consisted in fixing it upon the fabric, and procuring the 
substance at a sufficiently cheap rate. 

Dr. Sacc was induced by the fact that a solution of alloxan 
stained the skin purple, owing to the production of murexide, to 
try whether woolen cloth steeped in a solution of alloxan, would 
acquire a purple color, and he found that this really is the case, 
the color produced being far finer than that of cochineal. 

M. A. Schlumberger adopts the following process :—The fabric 
to be dyed is soaked in a solution of alloxan (30 grms. to 1 liter), 
wrung, dried at a gentle heat, and after an ageing of twenty-four 
hours, the color brought out by passing the cloth over a roller 
heated to 212° Fahr. The intensity of color varies according to 
the strength of the alloxan solution, and washing with cold 
water produces the full degree of brilliance. 

M. Sacc found that the finest colors could only be communi- 
cated to fabrics mordaunted with persalts of tin. They obtained 
the best results with a solution of equal parts of perchloride of 
tin and oxalic acid, having a density of 1.006. Cloth freshly 
mordaunted gave better results than cloth which had been mor- 
daunted for some time. 

A committee was appointed by the Société Industrielle at 
Mulhausen to inquire into this subject, and they suggested that, 
as murexide is produced by the action of heat and ammonia upon 
alloxan, the cloth should be exposed to ammonia vapor after being 
treated with alloxan. By this means the ageing of the cloth is 
rendered unnecessary, anda saving of alloxan is effected, for 
this substance is liable to be decomposed by the traces of proto- 
chloride of tin or sulphurous acid, retained by the cloth after 
bleaching. 
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All attempts to fix the murexide purple upon cotton or silk 
have failed ; on wool, however, it is permanent. 

Light appears to have little action upon murexide purple, 
which has the advantage over the colors produced from cochinea] 
in being generally more solid and durable. 

With regard to the sources whence alloxan—or uric acid, the 
substance from which it is derived—may be obtained, it may be 
observed that guano is rich in uric acid, and likewise the excre- 
ments of pigeons, carnivorous birds, and silkworms. 

M. Schlumberger has indulged in some curious speculations 
relative to the existence of this coloring matter ready formed in 
nature, which it may be interesting to notice. M. Sacc has 
found that poultry, and especially birds with very brilliant 
plumage, such as the different paroquets, do not produce sensible 
traces of uric acid during their period of moulting, whilst the 
quantity is very large when their feathers are fully developed. 
The question naturally suggests itself, what becomes of the uric 
acid in the former case? May it not be transformed by some ag 
yet unknown metamorphoses in the animal body into a substance 
like alloxan, capable of coloring the feathers? Murexide, as 
we have observed, is green by reflected light: a substance, then 
which gives violet (red and blue) and green (yellow and blue) 
can undoubtedly produce all shades of colors which are made up 
of those three colors. How curious if it should hereafter be 
found that murexide was indeed the source of all the varied hues 
of birds’ plumage! Still further, it is chiefly those animals 
which have but one means of exit for their excrements, and who 
produce large quantities of uric acid, that exhibit a display of 
coloring. Thus, for example, we have the skin of the serpent 
and lizard, the scales of fish, the wings of butterflies, often 
colored in the most gorgeous manner, whilst the skins of the 
mammalia are dull, and without that iridescence and metallic 
lustre which is so characteristic of the coloring of some of the 
classes of animals mentioned. These are, however, mere specu- 

lations, but they nevertheless lead to a very unexpected supposi- 
tion. The ancients were acquainted with a process for dyeing 
wool of a fine purple, which has been lost to our days, or at least 
is only practised in the East. Tradition, however, tells us that 
this beautiful purple tint was produced by pounding a quantity 
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of small shell-fish, and adding to the mass either a quantity of 
urine in the state of putrefaction, or water in which some of the 
same shell-fish had been allowed to putrefy. The cloth soaked 
in the liquid produced by these mixtures only developed the 


_ beautiful purple color after long exposure to the air, and probably 


to heat. This mode of producing the color so strikingly resembles 
that by which the new color of murexide is produced, that one is 
tempted to believe that the Tyrian purple was produced by that 
substance, and that many centuries before the beautiful discovery 
of Liebig and Wéhler, murexide was formed by the action of am- 
monia, in the putrid matter employed, upon substances derived 
from the uric acid which would exist in the intestines of the shell- 
fish pounded up.—Pharmaceutical Journal, July, 1854, from 
Bulletin de la Société Industrielle de Mulhouse, No. 128, p. 242; 
and Dublin Journ. of Indust. Progress, June, p. 173. 


DETECTION OF POPPY OR NUT-OIL IN OLIVE-OIL. 
By E, Marcuanp. 

In consequence of the frequent adulteration of olive-oil, the 
author had occasion to examine the various methods of detecting 
it, and has found that the use of sulphuric acid gave satisfactory 
results. 

He describes the process thus :—When 4 drops of olive, poppy, 
or nut-oil are placed separately upon a slab of porcelain, and 2 
drops of pure concentrated sulphuric acid added, and mixed with 
the oils by inclining the slab to one side and the other, the fol- 
lowing phenomena are observed :— 

Olive-oil acquires, at the points of contact with the acid, a 
yellow color passing into orange; the liquid portion surrounding 
the magma rapidly becomes dirty gray, and then brownish-black, 
while the yellow color first produced by the acid gradually passes 
into bright chestnut-brown. There is never any appearance of 
blue or lilac tints. 

Poppy-oil acquires, immediately at the points of contact with 
the acid, a fine lemon-yellow color, which becomes rapidly darker 
at some parts. The liquid portion in contact with the colored 
portions never acquires the dirty gray color characteristic of 
olive-oil. After the reaction has continued for ten or fifteen 
minutes, there is observed, at several points of the liquid portion 
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which immediately borders upon the colored part, a rose color, 
passing rapidly into bright lilac, and gradually increasing in in. 
tensity. After half or three-quarters of an hour, the lilac color 
passes into a violet blue, while the original yellow gradually be. 
comes dull brown. 

Nut-oil behaves almost exactly the same as olive-oil, except 
that the yellow substance is more abundant, more rapidly formed, 
and becomes brown more rapidly, so that within less than ten 
minutes it acquires a chestnut color. Sulphuric acid is far more 
easily miscible with this oil than with olive or poppy-oil. The 
gray border, which is characteristic of olive oil, is produced with 
nut-oil as well; but in this case, instead of gradually becoming 
black, it passes rapidly into olive-green. This oil never produces 
a tint of lilac. 

Mixtures of Olive and’ Poppy-oils may be tested by means of 
the above reactions. After a certain time, the colors character- 
istic of poppy-oil, pink, lilac, violet, blue present themselves suc- 
cessively, with an intensity proportionate to the quantity of 
poppy-oil present. Marchand states, that with practice, one- 
tenth poppy-oil in olive-oil may be detected with certainty by this 
method. 

Mixtures of Olive and Nut-oils.—When the nut-oil amounts 
to one-fourth of the whole, sulphuric acid produces a bright 
orange-yellow color, with a gray border, the outermost parts of 
which pass into olive-green. A mixture of equal parts of both 
oils gives un orange-yellow color, with a very distinct gray border, 
which soon becomes greenish and brown at the outer edge. 
When the mixture contains three-fourths nut-oil, a reddish-yellow 
color is produced, surrounded by an olive-green border, paler 
than that produced with pure nut-oil. 

Miztures of Poppy and Nut-oils acquire with sulphuric acid a 
yellow color, and at the borders a grayish tint, gradually diffusing 
itself over the liquid part. When the mixture contains one-fourth 
nut-oil, an intense lilac is subsequently produced, while the yellow 
color passes into chestnut-brown. When the mixture contains 
three-fourths nut-oil, an orange-yellow is produced, with gray 
borders, passing at certain points into olive-green. Subsequently 
the yellow becomes bright chestnut-brown.—Chem. Gaz., March 
15, 1854, from Journ. de Pharm., October, 1853 ; and Pharma- 


ceutical Journal. 
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UREA IN ITS RELATIONS TO THE GENERAL PHENOMENA OF 
ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


By Tuomas Biscuorr. 


There is no longer any doubt that accurate knowledge of the 
phenomena of animal organism can only be acquired by the aid 
of a more intimate acquaintance with the unceasing chemical 
metamorphoses which take place in them. These changes, must 
be understood, not only qualitatively but quantitatively, before 
our views on this subject can possess any scientific precision. 

Towards the attainment of this object much has already been 
achieved, but indefinitely more remains to be done. This is par- 
ticularly the case with regard to the metamorphoses of the nitro- 
genous constituents of the organism which are justly considered 
to be of such predominant importance in its actual activity. The 
history of the nitrogenous elements of food is at the present time 
incomparably more extended and minute than formerly. So 
likewise the study of the nitrogenous excretions, particularly 
urea, has been abundantly and productively cultivated. No 
doubt is entertained that it is derived from the nitrogenous ele- 
ments of food, but with regard to the quantitative and even 
qualitative relations which obtain between them there is the 
greatest uncertainty and diversity of opinion. 

While some regard urea as the ultimate product of a series of 
metamorphoses of the nitrogenous elements of food which can 
be developed only in the living organism and by the action of 
the organs, others entertain the opinion that the albumen of the 
blood is converted directly into urea, even in the blood. 

According to the former view, urea, independently of some 
other less important nitrogenous excretions, might be regarded 
as @ quantitative measure of metamorphoses in the nitrogenous 
organs, @ circumstance which would be of incalculable value with 
reference to the functions and agency of these organs. Such a 
proceeding is, however, inconsistent with the latter view, which 
represents the quantity of urea as dependent upon the accidental 
quantity of albumen in the blood. ~ 

An unprejudiced consideration of the researches which have 
hitherto been instituted for the purpose of deciding these ques- 
tions, will at once show that they are altogether unsatisfactory. 
28 
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For on the one hand the chemical methods adopted for the quan- 
titative estimation of urea were either liable to inaccuracy, or 
involved troublesome and tedious operations, which were applica- 
ble only in a few particular instances. On the other hand, it 
was certain that the constitution of urine and the quantitative 
relation of its several constituents are variably influenced by so 
many circumstances, that a correct insight into its qualitative 
importance and quantitative excretion could only be attained 
from a very great number of observations, and when the condi- 
tions under which they were made were exceedingly varied, and 
at the same time well known and definite. 

If, therefore, the relation of urea to the general functions of 
life are to be more exactly investigated, and if the quantity in 
which it is excreted is to be recognized as the measure of meta- 
morphosis of nitrogenous constituents of the organism, a method 
must be found for its quantitative estimation which will be at 
once certain, facile, and rapid in its execution. 

Such a method has been contrived by Professor Liebig, which, 
with a little practice, admits of an estimation of urea being made 
in a quarter of an hour. I have in this manner instituted a large 
number of experiments with human urine and that of dogs and 
rabbits. The quantity of urea that the dog formed under the 
most diverse conditions of feeding was daily estimated during a 
whole year, The same was done for a period of five months with 
a rabbit. 

For the human organism I have only endeavored to ascertain 
the quantitative relations of urea under the normal circumstances 
of life during long periods and for individuals of different sex 
and age. The results which have thus been obtained present 
very considerable discrepancies with the statements previously 
made. 

In the case of the animals mentioned, however, I have more 
especially convinced myself that the determining conditions for 
the formation and excretion of urea are far more variable and 
multiform than has hitherto been supposed, and that they are’ 
influenced by circumstances so numerous and changeable that 
there is still a necessity for a much larger accumulation of accu- 
rate observations before the laws of this excretion and its corre- 
lative phenomena can be definitely evolved. 
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Although at present we can only consider the first step as 
having been taken, I believe that I have obtained some results 
which, while they remove previous doubt and present the subject 
under new aspects, may perhaps serve as the basis of further 
research. 

‘Among these results are the following : 

1. Urea is unquestionably, under all circumstances, the mea- 
sure of the metamorphosis of nitrogenous constituents of the 
organism. It never originates from a direct metamorphosis of 
the albumen of the blood and vascular system. It is formed in 
the blood only from gelatin, and this perhaps never enters the 
blood unaltered in the normal conditions of life. The ureain - 
this case is not a product of the metamorphosis of solid portions 
of the organism. 

2. But although urea always originates in this manner from 
the metamorphosis in the organs, still, the quantity and quality 
of the food exercise a far greater influence upon the production 
of urea and the general metamorphosis than could hitherto have 
been supposed. It is indeed true that urea is formed and ex- 
creted under a total deprivation of food ; but the per centage of 
nitrogen in the food exercises so great an influence upon the 
quantity, that when, for example, the dog on which I made my 
observations consumed in twenty-four hours 4000 grms. of cow 
flesh without fat or bone, he excreted in the same time 190 grms. 
of urea, while with 500 grms. of potato and 250 grms of fat the 
quantity excreted was only 6 or 8 grms. 

Food destitute of nitrogen, such as fat, under all circumstances 
produces a limitation of the metamorphosis of the nitrogenous 
portions of the organism. At the same time there is in most in- 
stances, ceteris paribus, a diminution in the quantity of urea ex- 
creted, but not always. When the food consists solely of fat 
both consequences obtain; the excretion of urea as well as the 
metamorphosis is diminished. The same is the case with a very 
full flesh diet. With a flesh diet merely sufficient for maintain- 
ing the weight of the body fat limits the metamorphosis, but the 
quantity of urea excreted is not necessarily diminished at the 
same time; it may indeed become greater than that excreted 
when the same quantity of flesh is consumed without fat, in ac. 
cordance with a law stated subsequently. 
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8. It has moreover been found, that the quantity of nitrogen 
in the food or portions of the organism metamorphosed within a 
certain period never appears entirely as urea, but that a certain, 
and under some circumstances considerable part, must be ex- 
creted in another form. This is likewise true in the case of dogs, 
although their urine does not contain uric acid, and scarcely a 
trace of other nitrogenous organic substances. Only very small 
quantities of nitrogen are excreted in the feces, and as this is 
also true with regard to the lungs and skin, according to admi- 
rable researches of Regnault and Reiset, it is difficult to form a 
correct opinion as to the form in which that part of the nitrogen 
of metamorphosed portions of the organism that is not found in 
the urine is excreted. It is most probable that this deficiency 
is owing to a partial conversion of urea in the blood, or perhaps 
even in the bladder, into carbonate of ammonia, which is excreted 
either by the skin and lungs or in the urine. However worthy 
of confidence the observations of Regnault and Reiset may be, 
I am still of opinion, that it has not hitherto been possible to 
continue them for a sufficiently long period, and under the ne- 
cessary alterations of diet for determining with absolute certainty, 
whether or not carbonate of ammonia is excreted by the skin 
and lungs. The presence of carbonate of ammonia in the urine 
would be very probable, at least when, even with an exclusively 
flesh diet, or under a deprivation of food, it was alkaline while 
quite fresh and effervesced on the addition of an acid. 

The quantity of nitrogen of the metamorphosed portions of 
the organism, which does not make its appearance as urea, is 
upon the whole tolerably constant under very diverse circum- 
stances of diet and metamorphosis. It was found greatest, both 
relatively and absolutely, under a deficient supply of nitrogenous 
tood (250 grms. of flesh.) It might in this case amount to more 
than two-thirds of the total nitrogen of the metamorphosed tis- 
sues. With a supply of nitrogenous food adequate for maintain- 
ing the weight of the body (500 grms. of flesh) it amounted to 
one-third. Under avery full and excessive flesh diet it was 
smaller absolutely than in the above cases, and was consequently 
so much reduced, relatively, as to be almost insignificant. I re- 
gard these facts as the strongest evidence that the original pro- 
duct of metamorphosis of nitrogenous tissues is solely urea, of 
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which a certain portion experiences a further change—into car- 
bonate of ammonia—proportionately greater when the quantity 
of urea is large than when it is small. The presence of, fat in 
the food appears under certain circumstances to prevent or limit 
this further alteration of urea. It is owing to this influence, 
that although fat, as already remarked, limits the metamorphosis, 
and consequently the formation of urea upon the whole, still 
under a diet consisting of flesh and fat, the quantity of urea ex- 
creted may become greater than when the same quantity of flesh 
is taken without fat, because the nitrogen of the metamorphosed 
tissues remains in the form of urea. I am of opinion that fat 
exerts this influence by virtue of its connexion with the process 
of respiration. Lastly, water exercises an influence upon the 
deficiency of nitrogen appearing as urea. Thus, for instance: 

4, The quantities of water and urea always bear a very con- 
stant relation to each other. No other constituent of the urine 
has so decided an influence upon its density as urea. Dense 
urine always contains much urea; specifically light urine is 
always poor in urea. Nevertheless, the quantity of urea excreted 
upon the whole within a given period, is related in the most inti- 
mate manner with the quantity of water, and ceteris paribus a 
large quantity of urine carries off more urea than a small quan- 
tity passed in the same time, although its specific gravity may 
fall considerably at the same time. 

This influence of water may be owing to several circumstances 
—an increased facility in the solution and extraction of urea ; 
perhaps also to an increased facility in the formation of urea. 
But it is moreover quite certain that water has an influence upon 
the quantity of urea in so far as the time and rapidity with which 
the urine is evacuated depend upon its greater or less quantity. 
In the presence of much water the urea formed is very rapidly 
separated from the blood and from the organism. There is not 
much time then for any further alteration of the urea, and con- 
sequently its quantity is greater while the quantity of nitrogen 
not in the form of urea becomes less. Hence it is more particu- 
larly explicable why with different quantities of nitrogenous food 
(flesh ;) with little there is a comparatively and even absolutely 
great deficiency of nitrogen in the state of urea, and with much 
flesh, on the contrary, little deficit. For in the former case the 
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quantity of urine passed is very small, often only a few cubic 
centimeters during several days; in the latter, on the contrary, 
very great, amounting to 1200 or 1500 cubic centimeters in 
twenty-four hours. 

It follows from these facts, perhaps with certainty, that the 
quantity of urea excreted under certain circumstances and within 
a certain time, cannot be taken as the direct measure of meta- 
morphosis in the tissues, even when the urine does not contain 
any other nitrogenous constituent. Still it will always be the 
most important element for ascertaining its amount, and it will 
only be necessary to study more closely the influences exerted 
‘upon its formation and excretion, towards the elimination of 
which I hope to have furnished some contribution.—London 
Pharm. Journ., from Annalen der Chemie und Pharmacie. 


ON THE FREQUENT PRESENCE OF IODINE IN MINERALS, 
PLANTS, AND ANIMALS, AND THE VARIOUS TESTS FOR ITS 
DETECTION. 

By E. 


Recent investigations have shown that iodine occurs in small 
quantities much more frequently than was hitherto supposed, and 
a statement of the various cases in which its presence has been 
observed, may have some degree of interest for many. The 
marine plants in which iodine was first discovered, appear to 


contain the largest quantity : 
Per centage of Iodine ip the dry plant. 
0-0894 


digitatus . . 0-135 
saccharinus ‘ 0.230 
siliquosus - 0-142 


Fueus nodosus and lorcus contain a little iodine, so likewise 
fucus cartilagineus, membranaceus, rubeus and palmatus, accord- 
ing to H. Davy, Gaultier and Fyfe; sphwrococcus crispus, accord- 


[*We have published several articles in reference to this subject, but now 
introduce Dr. Riegel’s article as being a general compendium of what has 
been written and observed.—Epiror Am. Journ. Paar. | 
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ing to Sarphati ; spheerococcus helminthocorton, according to 
Straub, Happ and Gaultier ; in ulva linza, pavonia, according to 
Sarphati, H. Davy and Balard. Meyer found the per centage 
of iodine in 
Ulva umbilicalis . : . 0-0590 
Zostera marina 0.0005 
It had long been known that the ash of fuci and other marine 
plants, as well as the varec of Brittany and the kelp of Scotland, 
according to Courtois and Fyfe, contain a quantity of iodine by 
no means inconsiderable, while the ash of salsola and other land 
plants, as well as the Spanish barilla and the Roman and Sicilian 
soda, contain, according to Fyfe and H. Davy, little or no iodine. 
Duvault is of opinion that the iodine of marine plants exists in 
the form of iodide of potassium. The presence, according to 
Dickie, of iodine in lichen confinis, statice armeria, and grimmia 
maritima, growing upon rocks to which the wind sometimes carry 
sea water, and its absence in remelina scopulorum, growing in 
the same place, is curious. 
Iodine has likewise been found in jungermania albitans, by W. 
v. der Marck ; in j. pinguis, in conferve and oscillaria, especially 
o. grateloupi, by Meyrac; in armeria maritima, when growing 
near the sea, by Volcker; in nasturtium officinale, by Miiller. 
Fyfe, Sarphati and Dickie, did not find iodine in salsola kali, 
plantago maritima and nicotiana tabacum, which grew near the 
sea. It was found by Busse in museus corallinus ; by Righini in 
asplenium trichomones, aspidium capillus veneris ; by Straub, in 
the turf of Hofwyl; by Guillermond in sarsaparilla root. Iodine 
was long since detected in the potash of commerce, and more 
recently Lamy and Fehling found it in the potash obtained from 
the molasses of the beet-sugar factory at Waghiusel, and their 
observation has since been confirmed by many. Lamy also found 
iodine in the beet of Waghiusel, but not in the raw or refined 
sugar, nor any trace of it in the beet or potash from a factory 
near Valenciennes. 
A. Overbeck found iodine in the ash of several ranunculacee, 
r. flammula, ficaria ranunculoides. 
It has been. found by Gaultier, Fyfe, Straub, Ggbel, Stratingh, 
in sponge, and in the following marine animals—in spongia ocu- 
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lata, by Sarphati; in gorgonia flabellum, flustra foliacea ; vari. 
eties of serutularia, tubularia, rhizostoma and cyana ; in asteriag 
rubens, crognon vulgare, mytilus edulis, ostrea edulis ; varieties of 
doris and venus and pleuronectes flecuo. The oil prepared from 
the liver of many varieties of gadus contains iodine, according to 
numerous researches. Griger gives as the per centage 0-0846; 
Wackenroder finds that it varies between 0-162 and 0-324. 

The oils from the liver of raja clavata and batis likewise con- 
tain iodine, and, according to Girardin and Preisser even more 
than cod-liver oil. On the other hand, Fyfe, Stratingh and Sar. 
phati, could not detect iodine in the corals, the eggs of buccinum 
undatum, or fish gelatin. According .to Jonas Scotch, salt her- 
rings contain only a trace of iodine. Traces were found by Holl 
in the liquids of julus fatidissimus, and by Landerer in crabs, 
star fish, echini, &c. 

The presence of iodine in minerals and natural waters is fre- 
quent. It was found by Del Rio and Vauquelin, combined with 
mercury and silver, in the cerussite of Catorce (Mexico ;) by Bus. 
termann, Menzel and Cochler, in very small quantity, in Silesian 
zine ore; by Fuchs, in the salt of Hall (Tyrol)—according to 0. 
Henry all salts contain iodine—by Hages, Lembert and Reim- 
bach, in native nitrate of soda. 

Duflos found iodine in the Silesian coal; Bussy and Graf con- 
firmed his observation, and the former found it in the form of 
iodide of ammonium, together with chloride of ammonium, in the 
combustion products of the burning coal mine at Commentry, 
as well as in the distillation products of coal; Mene likewise 
found bromine in the condensed liquor of gas factories. 

It is remarkable that Reinsch was unable to detect iodine in 
the saline efflorescence at the burning coal beds at Duttweiler, 
although it was found by myself in the coal of that district, and 
by Genteles in the clay or alum slate of Lathrop (Sweden, ) ) ® cir- 
cumstance which tends to confirm Forchammer’s opinion that 
alum slate was formed by the decay of fuci, &c. The efflorescence 
at Duttweiler is of two kinds; one consisting, according to 
Reinsch, chiefly of ammonia-alum, with traces of potash-alum, 
chlorides of sodium and ammonium, together with very minute 
quantities of bromide of ammonium, but not a trace of iodine. 
The other kind is chloride of ammonium, sometimes quite white 
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and pure. Reinsch found it to contain from one to two per cent. 
of bromide of ammonium, but no trace of iodine. 

Lembert found iodine in the Jura limestones near Lyons and 
Montpelier. He was unable to ascertain in what state of combi- 
nation the iodine exists in the limestone, but from the statement 
of Chatin, that all rocks in which iodine has been detected con- 
tain likewise protocarbonate of iron, he is of opinion that this 
circumstance may explain the presence of iodine in most ferrugi- 
nous waters. 

Chatin detected iodine in clay, vegetable mould, sulphur, cin- 
nabar, iron and manganese minerals, in minute quantity in gyp- 
sum, white chalk and limestone. 

It has been found in a great number of brines and other mine- 
ral waters, where, according to Morin, it is in the state of iodide 
of sodium, calcium, or magnesium ; in the brines of Siilze (Meck- 
lenburg ;) of Kolberg (Pomerania :) of Salzuflen and Konigsbronn, 
near Unna, of Rehme, near Minden, of Schonebeck, Halle, Du- 
remberg and Kosen, Hubertsbrunnen, near Thale (Hartz,) Ar- 
sern and Salzungen, Schmalkalden, Salzhausen and Creuznach, 
Bolechow and Drochobyez (Galicia,) Kenohwa (North America,) 
and in the province Antioqua (New Granada.) In the analysis 
of the Wurtemberg brines by Fehling, and of the Soolsprudel by 
Bromeis, no mention is made of iodine, but Denecke found traces 
of iodide of magnesium in his analysis of the brine at Werl 
(Westphalia. ) 

Todine has been found in the waters of a spring near Saragossa ; 
in the thermal water of Albano; in a spring water near Sales 
(Piedmont ;) in several saline waters near Ascoll; in the sul- 
phuretted water of Cartel Nuovo d’ Asti ; in the thermal water of 
Aix (Savoy ;) in the water of Bonnington spring, near Leith ; in 
the water of Bad Marienbad, Carlsbad, Heilbrunn, and the spring 
water of Kiinzig (Bavaria ;) in the goitre water of Hall; in the 
sulphuretted water of Trutkawiec, and the alkaline water of Ino- 
wicz (Galicia ;) in the water of Wildegg; the sulphuretted water 
of Aix la Chapelle ; in the spring water of Cheltenham; of As- 
sinam, in India; of Sail-lis Chateau Morand (Dep. d’Loire 3) of 
Sulz (Alsace ;) of Varennes (Canada ;) of Evaux, Neris, Vichy, 
St. Honoré, Barages and Cauterets ; of Gebagan (India 3) Kran- 

kenheil (Bavaria ;) of the spring near Halle; of springs in Java, 
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Zahorowitz (Moravia,) Bristol, Salzschlirf, Tatenhausen (West- 
phalia,) Caledonia spring (Canada.) 

Sea water contains so little iodine that Tennant, H. Davy, 
Gaultier, Fyfe and Sarphati, were unable to detect its presence, 
However, Balard found it in the Mediterranean water, and Pfaff 
in that of the Baltic, which is very poor in iodine. Tornt and 
Herapath found only doubtful traces of iodine in the water of 
the Dead Sea, and Dugeud believes that the water of the Olden- 
burgh marsh contains iodine. From what has already been stated 
as to the presence of iodine in marine plants and animals, it will 
be seen that they appropriate iodine in considerable quantity as 
iodide of potassium, sodium, calcium or magnesium. 

Chatin detected iodine in rain and fresh water, 0-0002 to 
0-0005 in ten liters. The rain water from the interior of France 
contained far more iodine than that which fell near the sea, and 
after long-continued rain the water was free from iodine. 

The usual method formerly adopted for the detection of iodine 
was to add starch paste to the liquid to be tested and then nitric 
acid, which, by liberating the iodine, gave rise to the production 
of the characteristic blue-colored compoumd of iodine and starch. 
Instead of nitric acid, chlorine water may be used to liberate the 
iodine, but it must be added with great caution, because an ex- 
cess destroys the blue color so readily that minute traces of iodine 
may be overlooked. Nitric acid does not itself produce this 
effect, but when the iodide is accompanied by a large quantity of 
chloride it liberates chlorine at the same time, so that in such 
cases the cautious application of chlorine water is preferable. 

A solution of nitrate of palladium is recommended by Las- 
saigne as a reagent for iodine. The protiodide of palladium is 
black, insoluble, and is deposited only after some time. 

A. Reynoso proposes to separate iodine and bromine from 
metals which prevent its reaction with starch by means of a sub- 
stance, which does not, like chlorine, combine with it. He uses 
peroxide of barium, a piece of which is mixed in a test-tube with 
water, hydrochloric acid and starch paste, and when the evolu- 
tion of gas commences, the liquid to be tested for iodine is added. 
When chlorides, sulphurets, sulphites, or hyposulphites are pre- 
sent, their influence as regards the reduction of peroxide of hy- 
drogen may be counteracted by using a larger quantity of per- 
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oxide of barium. It is stated that a millionth part of iodine 
may be detected by this test. 

Casaseca considers that the use of pure nitric acid with starch 
is quite as safe as peroxide of barium. In order to detect iodine 
in mineral water he extracts the dry saline residue with acetic 
ether, in which the alkaline iodides are soluble, while the accom- 
panying bromides, chlorides, sulphites and hyposulphites are inso- 
luble. The solution is evaporated, the residue dissolved in water, 
and treated with nitric acid and starch paste. 

E. Marchand tests ashes and mineral water for iodine by mix- 
ing the aqueous solution in a stoppered vessel with dry starch, 
excess of hydrochloric acid, and about 0-0001 grm. of chromate 
of potash. After shaking the mixture and allowing it to rest, a 
rose color is produced, when ten cubic centimeters of liquid are 
used, containing only . of iodine. 

Rabourdin takes advantage of the fact, that free iodine dis- 
solves in chloroform with a violet color. If ten grm. of a liquid 
containing ,,,, of its weight of iodide of potassium are mixed with 
two drops of nitric acid, fifteen or twenty drops of sulphuric acid, 
and one grm. of chloroform, the latter acquires a violet color 
when the mixture is shaken. This color is more intense in pro- 
portion to the quantity of iodine present, and may serve for the 
approximative estimation of iodine by comparison with similar 
solutions of known value. Chloroform abstracts iodine even from 
an aqueous solution; when it contains ether the color produced 
is not violet, but more or less red in proportion to the quantity 
of ether. 

Lassaigne gives the preference to chloride of palladium as a 
reagent for iodine, which is more delicate than starch, and which 
has the advantage of indicating the presence of iodine in saline 
compounds when starch no longer giver aresult. He states that 
he has detected two-millionths of iodide of potassium in 2000 
grm. of water by the brown color which chloride of palladium 
communicates to the liquid. After the lapse of twenty-four or 
thirty-six hours flocks of iodide of palladium separate, which, 
when mixed with a little moist silica and heated in a tube, evolve 
violet iodine vapor. 

Winckler recommends as the most delicate test for iodine, next 
to chloride of palladium, nitrite of potash or soda ; he found this 
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reagent capable of indicating the presence of — grm. of iodide 
of potassium by means of the blue color communicated to starch, 

According to Grangé, a few bubbles of hyponitrous acid, when 
free from nitric acid, produce no change in a solution of pure 
bromide of potassium, while iodides are immediately decomposed, 
and the iodine separated may be recognized by shaking the liquid 
with starch or chloroform. Nitrite of potash and hydrochloric 
acid produce the same effect. The presence of chlorides does not 
interfere with this reaction any more than that of bromides, 
Grangé follows this method in testing mineral and other water 
for iodine, and even for its quantitative estimation. In this case 
the iodine is liberated by means of hyponitric acid, is separated 
from the liquid by chloroform, and the colored solution treated 
with a solution of potash of known value, until the color disap- 
pears, or else with nitrate of silver or chloride of palladium. 

When chlorine, bromine and iodine are to be estimated quan. 
titatively- in a liquid, it is first treated with hyponitric acid, the 
iodine separated by chloroform, the bromine, liberated by the 
addition of nitric and sulphuric acids, likewise dissolved out by 
chloroform, and, lastly, the chlorine precipitated by nitrate of 
silver. The bromine is also precipitated from its chloroform so- 
lution by nitrate of silver. 

David Price applies the reaction between nitrites and iodide of 
potassium with hydrochloric acid to the detection of nitrous acid 
or of iodine. The liquid to be tested for iodine is mixed with 
starch, then with hydrochloric acid and a solution of nitrite of 
potash; when much iodine is present a dark blue color is pro- 
duced immediately, when it amounts to only two or three mil- 
lionths the color does not appear until after the lapse of some 
seconds. 

With regard to the sensibility of the various tests proposed for 
iodine, that recommended by Price appears to be the best. Those 
of Grangé and Marchand likewise give very trustworthy results. 
From a comparative study of them I have arrived at the follow- 
ing conclusions : 

1. The method adopted by Chatin and Gaultier de Claubry, 
the use of a mixture of one part nitric acid, six parts sulphuric 
acid and starch powder, is only capable of indicating — of 
iodide of potassium by a very faint violet color. Chatin states 
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in his Memoirs, that, with a liquid containing rather more than 
one millionth of iodine, nitric acid produced a very characteristic 
blue, while sulphuric acid gave only a slight violet, and as I ob- 
tained only a faint violet color by the application of pure nitric 
acid toa liquid containing —— of iodide of potassium, there is 
some reason for the suspicion that this nitric acid contained 
iodine. 

2. By the test proposed by Grangé —*. of iodide of potassium 
may be detected. 

Overbeck, who recommends this test, adds concentrated nitric 
acid to a small quantity of starch or sugar, in a test-tube, and 
applies the heat of a spirit lamp until a brisk evolution of gas 
commences. The gas is passed into the liquid to be tested for 
iodine which has been previously mixed with starch paste. He 
states that a blue color is immediately produced by one millionth 
of iodide of potassium, and that subsequently the starch compound 
separates in the form of a tangible precipitate. I have not been 
able to confirm this degree of sensibility for a quantity less than 
iodide of potassium. 

8. Lassaigne’s test, precipitation with nitrate of palladium, 
produces, in the presence of — iodide of potassium, an intense 
color, and after some time, a precipitate of iodide of palladium ; 
with =. a decided yellow color is produced, but no precipitate. 

4. Rabourdin’s method—treatment with a mixture of nitric 
and sulphuric acid and addition of chloroform—indicates — of 
iodide of potassium by a distinct violet color; with —. the color 
appears only after some time. 

5. Marchand’s process—treatment with chlorate of potash, 
hydrochloric acid and dry starch—indicates = by a faint violet 
color, which is somewhat more distinct than that produced by 
Grangé’s test. 

6. Price’s method—treatment with nitrite of potash, hydro- 
chloric acid and starch—inuicates = of iodide of potassium by 
the production of a violet red color, which is almost as intense as 
that produced with —— by the method of Grangé. This test has 
therefore the me of being the most sensitive of all. 

Some experiments, made with a view to the quantitative esti- . 
mation of chlorine, bromine and iodine, by means of Grangé’s 
method, showed that it was well adapted for this purpose. 
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After having satisfied myself that bromides and chlorides are 
not decomposed by hyponitric acid, and that their presence does 


not hinder its reaction with iodides, ‘a mixed solution of iodide © 


of potassium, bromide and chloride of sodium, was first treated 
with hyponitric acid and shaken with chloroform. When, after 
standing for some time, the colored chloroform solution had sepa- 
rated, it was carefully removed, washed with water, and mixed 
with a solution of potash of known value until decolorized. The 
remaining saline solution was then treated with a mixture of 
nitric and sulphuric acids, shaken with chloroform to separate 
the bromine, and the chlorine then estimated by precipitation 
with a nitrate of silver solution of known value. The experi- 
ments were made with 0-050 or 0-100 grm. iodide of potassium, 
the same quantity.of bromide, and 1-000, 1-500 and 2-000 grm. 
of chloride of sodium; the results were as exact as could be ex. 
pected. The difference in the results did not amount on the 
average to more than 0-006 for bromide and iodide of potassium, 
and for chloride of sodium 0-002 grm. 

The method proposed by Moride for the separation of these 
elements by means of benzin, is less advantageous for their quan- 
titative estimation. 

Penny’s method of estimating iodine—by means of the reac- 
tion between solubles iodides, hydrochloric acid, and chromate of 
potash : 

8 KI+KO, 2 Cr 0,+7 H Cl—I,+4 K Cl+Cr, Cl,+7 HO. 
is not to be recommended for general adoption, as it cannot be 
applied directly to the valuation of commercial iodine or kelp, 
for in the former case the iodine must be first converted into 
iodide of zinc, and in the latter the sulphurets, sulphites, hypo- 
sulphites and sulphocyanides, must be previously separated.— 
London Pharm. Journ., from Jahrbuch fiir praktische Phar- 
macie. 


A SIMPLE METHOD TO PROVE THE GENUINENESS OF THE 
RESINS OF JALAP AND SCAMMONIUM. 


By A. Bucuner. 


The principal constituent part of the resin of jalap, rhodeore- 
tin, which is insoluble in ether, according to the experiments of 
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Kayser and Wm. Mayer, is by the action of alkalies converted 
into an acid insoluble in water, to which was given the name, of 
rhodeoretic acid. That part of the resin which ‘is soluble in ether 
is changed the same way ; for if the resin is dissolved under ap- 
plication of heat in diluted caustic potassa, and an excess of sul- 
' phuric or muriatic acid then added, the liquor will remain undis- 
turbed, or become a little opalescent without any precipitate, 
according to the discoloration of the resin by charcoal. 

On this property a method may be founded to prove the purity 
of the commercial resin of jalap by a single experiment, as the 
common adulterations, rosin, resins of guaiacum and agaric, are 
precipitated by acids from their alkaline solutions. A little of 
the resin is to be dissolved in diluted caustic potassa or soda, the 
solution heated, filtered, if necessary, and then diluted sulphuric 
acid added in excess. The pure resin, as stated above, will to 
the utmost produce a slight opalescence; an adulteration of but 
a very small quantity of a common resin will instantly form a 
thick resinous precipitate. 

In this manner it cannot be detected, if the resin of the tubers 
of the genuine jalap be substituted by that of the spindle-shaped 
root of Ipomza (convolvulus) orizabensis, which, according to 
Dr. Mayer, is acted upon analogots to rhodeoretin. But this is 
entirely and easily soluble in ether, the resin of the genuine 
jalap only to the smaller part. 

Experiments made in my laboratory by Dr. Spirgatis, show 
that scammony, like rhodeoretin, by alkalies is changed into an 
acid, very sqluble in water and therefore not precipitated by 
acids. The above method may also be adopted for the detection 
of adulterations of scammony with any of the common resins. 
The powdered scammony is heated with solution of potassa, fil- 
tered, and an excess of diluted sulphuric acid added. Genuine 
Aleppo scammony produces only an opalescence or a slight tur- 
bidness, but a considerable resinous precipitate will appear if the 
drug be adulterated with rosin or another of the common resins. 
The experiment will be still more satisfactory if the scammony 
is extracted with alcohol, the solution dissolved by shaking it 
with animal charcoal, filtered, evaporated and treated as above ; 
for the alcoholic solution of the decolorized scammony, like that 
of the purified resin of jalap, is not affected by acids,—(Buch- 
ner's Repertorium f. Pharm. iii. 1.) 
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ON STORAX BARK. 

By Danie, Hansvry. 
Among the drugs formerly imported from the Levant, is one 
now of rare occurrence, known in works on Materia Medica as 
Cortex Thymiamatis, Cortex Thuris, Thus Judeorum or Nas. 
caphtum, and also by the names Styraz rubra or Storax Bark, 
Nothing satisfactory as to its origin has yet been ascertained; 
by some authors it is supposed to be the produce of Styraz 
officinale, Linn., after the expression of the resin, as related by 
Landerer, and when ground, to constitute the Styraz calamita of 
the shops ; by other authors, it has been referred to Liquidambar 

orientale, Mill., or even to the American L. styraciflua, Linn. 
Be this as it may, the bark of Styraz officinale as grown in 
France, is entirely dissimilar to the Corter Thymiamatis of the 
Levant. When at Toulon in the month of May last, I had the 
pleasure of visiting in company with M. Chambeiron, an intelli- 
gent pharmacien and botanist of that town, one of the few lo- 
calities in France where this beautiful plant is indigenous. In 
the mountainous woods on the east side of Toulon, in the direc- 
tion of Cuers, the Styrazabounds. As it is cut periodically for 
fuel in common with the other trees growing near it, it can seldom 
attain any very considerable size; I observed no tree, I should 
say, exceeding eight or nine feet in height. At the moment of 
my visit (17th May, 1854) the Styraz trees were in full perfec- 
tion, presenting with their abundance of orange-flower-like 
blossoms, a truly beautiful appearance. No trace of resinous 
exudation could I observe upon the trunk of any, nor did the 
fresh bark possess the least odor of storax. Of the bark, how- 
ever, as the opportunity offered, I collected with the assistance of 
M. Chambeiron an abundant sample, taking it both from young 
and old wood. After it had been carefully dried by exposure to 
the air, it had assumed the form of tightly rolled quills; in this 
state it is externally smooth and of a dark greyish-brown, on its 
inner surface greenish; it is brittle, devoid of odor, and has a 
slightly bitter, non-aromatic taste. No odor of storax could be 

perceived upon heating the bark over a lamp. 

The bark of Styraz officinale grown in France, is therefore a 
very different thing from the so-called Storaz Bark of the Levant. 
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Whether the latter be really the produce of Styraz officinale, and 
the difference in the two be occasioned merely by climate, age of 
the trees, or other causes, further researches will, I trust, soon 
show. Landerer has asserted that the Styrax tree, inodorous in 
Greece, becomes fragrant at Cos and Rhodes, affording in these 
islands the resin Storax which is thence exported. But at 
Rhodes, at least, the trade in it must be very small indeed, as 
Mr. Niven Kerr, for many years H. B. M. Consul in that island, 
recently assured me he was wholly ignorant of it.—Pharmaceu- 
tical Journal. 


THE PREPARATION OF SUGAR OF MILK IN BAVARIA. 

In the portion of the Bavarian Alps known under the name of 
Allgau, where Alpine industrial economy is worthily carried on, 
excellent cheese is not only made, which equals the best kinds of 
Swiss cheese, but in a recent period milk sugar has been also 
prepared there for medical purposes. The following is a descrip- 
tion of the method by which the milk-sugar is manufactured. By 
means of rennet the caseine of the milk, heated to a certain 
temperature, is coagulated, and thus the cheese is obtained. For 
this purpose, either milk as it is, that is, such as still contains 
the butter, or such as has been churned to separate the butter, is 
taken. The latter affords less and poor cheese. From ‘the 
former, the cheese is obtained fatty and good, in which the butter 
and cheese are intimately combined. Only a certain portion of 
butter remains behind in the residual liquid after the cheese has 
been separated. A little acid is mixed with the liquid, which 
causes the butter to separate and float on the surface as a scum, 
which is removed. The heating is continued, more acid added, 
and now a coagulum forms, which is skimmed off. From that 
which remains in the vessel, namely, the whey, the milk-sugar is 
made. 

To purify the whey from accidental impurities, it is strained 
through a clean linen cloth into a well-tinned vessel, then boiled, 
and the scum constantly removed from its surface. Its evapora- 
tion is continued until when a spoonful of it is taken out, it does 
not pour away in fluid drops, but seems tenacious as a thin syrup. 
This mass is poured into a wooden vessel, and allowed to remain 
29 
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therein two or three days, by which it becomes thick, feels sandy, 
exhibits a brown color, and tastes sweet. This mass is now puri- 
fied by means of fresh spring water, which is poured in rather 
large quantities into the vessel; the mass is often stirred and 
then allowed to remain quiet for some time until it is deposited 
on the bottom of the vessel. The dirty water is then poured off 
and fresh added, and the dirty water poured away from time to 
time until a fine white powder is obtained. The first water 
poured off may be used for fattening pigs, and the latter ones, 
which have rather a white color, and contain much milk-sugar 
dissolved, are evaporated as the whey. The white powder is 
milk-sugar, and must be converted into certain forms. It is thus 
crystallized. The pure white powder is dissolved in boiling water, 
poured into a well-tinned vessel, and allowed to stand there for 
eleven to fourteen days. It forms fine crystalline sticks in the 
form of a cake. To obtain the crystals in the form of a sugar- 
loaf, wooden rods are introduced into the vessel about which the 
milk-sugar crystallizes. After the time named the sugar is taken 
out and dried, when it is fit for use. 

The water remaining in the vessel is further evaporated, puri- 
fied, and yields very fine milk-sugar, which is made into tablets 
by pouring moist powder on a wooden table covered with linen, 
allowing it to stand twelve hours, then cutting the mass into 
tablets and drying them.—Annals of Pharm., July, 1854, from 
Buchner’s Repertorium. 


ON A NEW PROCESS FOR PREPARING POWDER OF IRON. 
By Artaur Morean, L.A.C. 


This preparation, known also as the « Fer Redcit,” or Que- 
venne’s iron, from the name of the gentlemen who introduced it, 
has obtained a place both in the last Dublin Pharmacopeeia, and 
in that of the United States. On the continent, and in America, 
practitioners speak highly of its effects as a chalybeate and tonic; 
in this country its use has not been sufficiently extensive, as yet, 
to justify a decided opinion. I may mention, however, that in 
several cases in which it has been lately used at Sir Patrick Dun’s 
Hospital, its good effects were well marked. 

In the formule which have been published in the two Pharma- 
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copeias already mentioned, the process is difficult and uncertain ; 
it consists of passing a stream of hydrogen gas over oxide of iron, 
heated to redness, in an iron tube. The chief difficulty consists 
in regulating the heat, for if the heat is not sufficiently high the 
product will be a pyrophorous, taking fire immediately on expo- 
sure to the air; and, on the other hand, if the heat be too high, 
the powder will become agglutinated. These difficulties cause 
this preparation to fetch a high price, and afford temptations to 
the substitution of spurious imitations. 

By the process which I propose, these difficulties are overcome, 
and an opportunity will be afforded of determining, by extensive 
use, whether the remedial effects of this preparation, justify its 
addition to our already overstocked materia medica. 

To prepare powder of iron, according to my plan, the steps to 
be pursued are as follows :— 

Eight ounces of yellow prussiate of potash are to be heated in 
an oven till the water of crystallization is driven off, reduced to 
a very fine powder, then thoroughly mixed with four ounces of 
red oxide of iron (previously well washed and finely pulverized), 
and three ounces of pure dried carbonate of potash. This mixture 
is then to be introduced (a small portion at a time) into a erucible 
previously heated to low redness. The heat must be kept up till 
all appearance of effervescence has ceased. The crucible is then 
allowed to cool, the mass scooped out, powdered, and having 
been introduced into a large bottle, repeatedly washed, by agita- 
tion and decantation, with distilled water, till the washings cease 
to precipitate with solution of nitrate of silver. The powder is 
then to be turned out on a filter and dried as rapidly, and with 
as little exposure to air, as possible. It may now, if necessary, 
be passed through a fine sieve, to separate any particles which 
may have agglutinated, owing to the application of too high a 
heat. The powder should be preserved in a well-stopped bottle. 
With this process, and the quantities mentioned, the product ob- 
tained will weigh about three ounces and a half. 

As thus obtained the reduced iron is a fine powder, of a dark 
grey color, not feeling gritty or coarse under the fingers ; it dis- 
solves completely in muriatic acid, with considerable effervescence, 
and the solution thus obtained yields with potash or ammonia the 
greenish gelatinous precipitate indicative of a protosalt. If the 
precipitate be reddish, it shows the powder to contain oxide of 
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iron. Water digested on the powder should not precipitate with 
solution of nitrate of silver; that would indicate that all the 
cyanide of potassium had not been washed out. 

The chemical decompositions which take place in this process 
I believe to be as follows:—Two atoms of ferrocyanide of potas- 
sium 2 (2 K Cy + Fe Cy), and two atoms of carbonate of potash 
2 (KO, CO,) being fused together yield five atoms of cyanide of 
potassium 5 (K, Cy), one atom of cyanate of potash (KO + Cy, 
QO), two atoms of metallic iron, and two atoms of carbonic acid 
gas, which are given off in effervescence. The five atoms of cy- 
anide of potassium thus formed now acting on three atoms and 
one-third of the peroxide of iron, decompose the peroxide, giving 
rise to five atoms of cyanate of potash 5 (KO, Cy, Q), and setting 
free the iron in a finely divided condition, thus we obtain all the 
iron contained in the materials used, both that of the ferro-cyanide 
and that of the peroxide. 

The proportions in the process detailed above do not exactly 
agree with the atomic quantities just mentioned. According to 
the above explanation, the quantity of peroxide of iron required 
should be 2,144 grains instead of four ounces, or 1,750 grains, 
directed to be used. But as Wittstein has remarked (in speaking 
of Liebig’s process for obtaining the mixed cyanide of potassium 
and cyanate of potash, by fusing ferrocyanide of potassium and 
carbonate of potash together in the proportions adopted in the 
process which has been detailed) that some of the cyanide is de- 
composed during the exposure to heat, the product, instead of 
being five atoms of cyanide of potassium to one atom of cyanate 
of potash, as by theory should be the result, consists of cyanide 
and cyanate in the proportion of seven of the former to five of 
the latter; it was therefore necessary to allow for this decompo- 
sition, and also further to reduce the amount of oxide used, so as 
to maintain a considerable excess of cyanide of potassium to pro- 
tect the metal already reduced-from oxidation by exposure to the 
heat and air. 

This process, affording an easy and certain method of preparing 
an article which promises to be of some value as a therapeutic 
agent, and of obviating the use of a difficult and uncertain pro- 
cedure, I have been induced to make known in the hopes that it 
may turn out of some value to the pharmaceutical chemist.—Ann. 
of Pharm., July, 1854, from Dublin Medical Press. 
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THE MODE OF DISTINGUISHING QUININE FROM QUINIDINE, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL. 

Srr,—Your last number contains a report of a lecture delivered 
at Liverpool (before the Liverpool Chemists’ Association) by Dr. 
Nevins, in which the lecturer throws doubts upon the results ob- 
tained by previous observers with quinine and quinidine. The 
subject is not necessarily involved in obscurity, and in order to 
show the real origin of his difficulties I beg to submit a few ob- 
servations. 

It is difficult to adapt these experiments to a lecture-room ; for 
instance, to ascertain the extent to which sulphate of quinine is 
soluble in cold water requires some time. If the water is cold, 
the process of solution goes on extremely slowly when the solution 
is nearly saturated. Mr. Barry’s plan is a better one: he heats 
the liquid till solution is effected, and then by cooling obtains a 
cold saturated solution, with a few minute feathers of crystalliza- 
tion. I think we must, therefore, leave the solubility of sulphate 
of quinine in water as it has been previously settled. A more 
important question is the tests for quinine and quinidine, founded 
upon their relative solubility in ether, or in water as sulphates. 

Dr. Nevins appears to have taken as the material for his ex- 
periments a substance which was not pure quinidine. He found 
it soluble in ten parts of ether. No wonder, therefore, that the 
tests recommended by others failed or only partially succeeded. 
In order to obtain satisfactory results, we must have a pure article 
as the basis of experiments; for this purpose quinidine should be 
crystallized twice out of ether; and any one who will take the 
trouble to do this will find the old observations tolerably accurate. 

It is much easier to obtain sulphate of quinine free from quini- 
dine, than sulphate of quinidine free from quinine. Two or 
three crystullizations will leave the quinidine in the mother-liquors 
as the more soluble salt; but if we now attempt to crystallize 
out the sulphate of quinidine, it will even after repeated crystal- 
lizations contain sulphate of quinine, a difficulty familiar enough 
to chemists in purifying a more soluble salt from a less soluble. 

Consequently commercial sulphate of quinidine always contains 
some quinine more or less, or may happen to contain a good deal, 
though of course the manufacturer will not purposely sell the 
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more valuable article under the name of the cheaper. Even a 
small quantity of quinine will considerably alter the reactions of 
quinidine, especially as to solubility, and will of course give pro- 
portionate results under the microscope. But Dr. Nevins’ results 
indicate so large a proportion of quinine, that I suspect some 
mistake somewhere. I am the more inclined to this opinion, be- 
cause in procuring a sample of the make referred to (Messrs, 
Herrings, of Aldersgate Street), I found that gij of ,ether dis 
solved the precipitate from 1 gr., but did not quite dissolve it 
when 2 grs. were used ; the solubility of this is therefore between 
60 and 120 parts. This differs so widely from zij dissolving 15 
grs., that I suspect that some sort of inferior sulphate of quinine 
must have been accidentally substituted. 
Yours very respectfully, Rosert Howarp. 


Stratford, June 22d, 1854. 
Pharmaceutical Journal, July, 1854. 


MANUFACTURE AND CONSUMPTION OF QUININE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL. 

Srr,—Although Mr. Robert Howard has written a reply to 
the article under the above title, which appeared in your May 
number, yet I think there are still several points requiring notice, 
the original communication being full of errors. 

Quinine was not originally classed in the list of free articles 
in the new American tariff, and subsequently excluded. The 
proposed tariff enumerates certain articles to be admitted free, 
and all others to pay an ad valorem duty of 25 or 100 per cent., 
thus abolishing the present great variety of duties. Quinine 
would thus come under the lowest duty of 25 per cent.—It now 
pays 20 per cent. ; but it must not be forgotten that bark paysa 
duty of 15 per cent. There is no probability of the new tariff 
passing this year. 

There are certainly only two manufacturers of quinine in the 
United States, but we have only two in England, and the same 
in France and Germany—each country giving a preference to 
its own manufactured article. Whether they are growing rich 
in the business depends very much on the skill and capital em- 


ployed. 
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Jobst of Germany has not rejected the New Granada barks, 
nor can quinine, containing a certain percentage of quinine, be 
admitted into the United States. Foreign quinine rejected at 
New York has been on sale in the London market this spring. 
Quinine. if intended to pass as quinine, must be pure. 

There ought to be no question about the use of New Granada 
parks for the manufacture of quinine. Has there ever been an 
objection to the use of Carabaya bark? As Mr. Howard says, 
« The quinine contained in them is identical in all, from whatever 

ies obtained.” The monopoly of Bolivian bark has proved 
an universal blessing, by stimulating the importation of other 
kinds. What would have been the price of quinine if manufac- 
turers had depended solely on the use of Bolivian bark ? 

We imported last year 17,000 serons of New Granada, and 
1500 serons of Bolivian.. The New Granada all sold; but the 
Bolivian, being held for a monopoly price, is still in the market, 
proving that this kind has very little demand. 

Delondre, in his new work on quinine barks, gives an analysis 
of a New Granada bark containing quite as much quinine as Bo- 
livian Calisaya. If the Calisaya of Santa Fe or Fusagasuga and 
Pitaya barks of New Granada had been ‘introduced into the 
market before the Bolivian, there would be no question about the 
quality of the alkaloids they yield. 

I am, yours obediently, W. H. Coxe. 


16 George Street, Mansion House. 


Pharmaceutical Journal, July, 1854. 
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Messrs. Thwaites’ and Herapath’s Patent (Enrolled May 15th, 
1854.)—The process is as follows :—112 lbs. of coarsely powdered 
Peruvian bark are first boiled for one hour or more in a solution 
of carbonate of soda, made by dissolving 28 lbs. of the carbonate 
in 56 gallons of water; the effect of this preliminary process is 
to remove much of the useless coloring and extractive matter of 
the bark. The bark is afterwards pressed, then thrown into a 
vat or tub, and well agitated with cold water; by this means, 
more of the coloring and extractive matter is removed. The 
bark is then collected on a strainer and expressed dry, after 
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which it is digested at about a temperature of 100° for one hour 
or more in a mixture of hydrochloric acid and water, formed by 
adding two fluid pints of acid to 50 gallons of water ; in this acid 
mixture the bark is kept well agitated. After boiling for 
quarter of an hour, the acid liquor is run off, and the bark strained, 
This digesting and boiling of the bark in acidulated water ig 
repeated a second anda third time. The weak acid solutions 
from the second and third boilings are kept for the purpose of 
exhausting fresh portions of bark. The strong acid solutions are 
heated very gently with excess of cream of lime, by which the 
quinine, quinidine and cinchonine are thrown out of solution, and 
the liquor is allowed to cool. 

To this mixture is then added fusel oil, turpentine, camphine, 
or other hydrocarbon insoluble in water and lighter than it; the 
patentees giving the preference to fusel oil, which is used in the 
proportion of one pint for each gallon of acid solution, and the 
solution of the alkaloids is assisted by well agitating the mixture, 
By this process the alkaloids (or some of them only, according 
to the solvent employed) are dissolved; and on repose, the solu- 
tion will be found swimming on the top of the heavier watery 
fluid containing the chloride of calcium. The lighter fluid is then 
drawn off by means of a syphon, and repeatedly and thoroughly 
well agitated with a solution of six fluid ounces of sulphuric acid 
in fourteen gallons of water. By this process the alkaloids are 
transferred from the original solvent to the diluted sulphuric 
acid, and the quinine and other alkaloids become dissolved in the 
acid solution. The two fluids separate on repose in consequence 
of the great difference in the specific gravities, and should be 
separately syphoned off. The solvent having rendered up the 
alkaloids to the acid may again be used as a solvent for fresh 
portions of the alkaloids. The acid liquor containing the alka- 
loids in solution is now a concentrated mixed solution of sulphates 
of quinidine, quinine and cinchonine, with slight excess of sul- 
phuric acid and some coloring matter. The solution is next 
decolorized by boiling with animal or vegetable charcoal, taking 
the necessary precautions to prevent any loss. 

The solution is then divided into two equal parts, to one of 
which is added a solution of caustic soda or ammonia, or a solu- 
tion of the carbonates of soda or ammonia, in quantity sufficient 
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to precipitate the alkaloids therein, without being employed in 
excess. The mixture is then added to the other half of the 
original solution, and boiled for one hour if necessary. If any 
grey alkaloid remains undissolved, dilute sulphuric acid is added 
cautiously, drop by drop; if crystals form during the boiling 
more water is added to dissolve them. This operation produces 
on cooling an abundant proportion of crystallized disulphate of 
quinine, mixed with some disulphate of quinidine, and usually 
some sulphate of cinchonine. Upon concentrating the solution 
by evaporation and then allowing it to cool, a large proportion 
of the two former substances may be recovered, and still more by 
a second and third repetition of the process of evaporation and 
erystallization. The produce of all these crystallizations being 
mixtures of the disulphates of the cinchona alkaloids, quinidine, 
and some cinchonine, should be purified by re-crystallization, or 
other process, in the usual manner, so as to render the article 
fit for the market. The quinine, quinidine and cinchonine 
remaining in the mother liquors, should be extracted by precipi- 
tation with a solution of caustic soda, ammonia, potassa, or other 
suitable precipitant, and then agitated with fusel oil, turpentine, 
camphene, or other solvent, as before described. , 

The dark brown-red alkaline fluid obtained by the preparatory 
process of boiling with an alkali, is now to be mixed with the 
liquid (containing chloride of calcium) from which the alkaloids 
have been obtained by agitating with a solvent, and the deeply- 
colored precipitated carbonate and other salts of lime and other 
impurities are allowed to subside, and should the liquid be still 
alkaline, or contain excess of carbonate of soda, a solution of 
chloride of calcium should be added to precipitate the carbonie 
acid as carbonate of lime, which must be separated. The liquid 
separated (still containing chloride of sodium, the hydrochlorates 
of quinine, and other cinchona alkaloids) is then concentrated by 
evaporation if necessary, and heated with slaked lime or cream 
of lime, and the precipitated alkaloid removed by the addition of 
fasel oil, turpentine, or other solvent, and the alkaloids separated 
as before described. 

The proportions of alkali, acids, &c., above indicated are those 
for Peruvian bark of fair average quality. 

The above process is also applicable, with certain modifications 
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named by the patentees, to the extraction of veratria and other 
alkaloids. 

The patentees claim the ase of fusel oil, camphene, turpentine 
or other hydrocarbons insoluble in water, in the manner described, 
for separating alkaloids from the liquid in which they are held 
in suspension or solution. 

The above process of manufacturing quinine without alcohol 
appears to be similar to the undermentioned one. 

Messrs. Pelletier and Despretz’s Process for the Manufacture 
of Sulphate of Quinine (Patented in England, July 25th, 1883.) 
The principal object of the patentees is stated by them to be the 
production of sulphate of quinine, by means of distilled or com- 
pressed oils, whether derivable from vegetable, animal or mineral 
substances, or matter as a substitute for, and without the aid of, 
alcohol. They then describe the following mode of obtaining 
sulphate of quinine :—When distilled oil is intended to be used, 
the bark having been treated by acids, and the quinine and other 
matters soluble in the acid having been precipitated by means of 
lime, in the usual method of making quinine, the calcareous pre- 
cipitate is dried and reduced to a fine powder; it is. then treated 
several times with the oil intended to be used, in suitable vessels, 
The patentees prefer the use of oil of turpentine. The oil is 
then to be separated by decantation or filtration. 

When expressed oil is used, care must be taken that the lime 
be first extracted, otherwise an insoluble lime soap would be 
formed. 

The precipitate is then dissolved in an acid, and the rough 
quinine precipitated by ammonia; when in this state, it is treated 
with oil several times which will dissolve the quinine, and separate 
all foreign matters therefrom. 

After obtaining the quinine in solution by expressed or dis- 
tilled oils, the oil iatreated by water acidulated with any acid 
capable of forming a salt with the quinine (preference given to 
hydrochloric acid,) the acidulated waters separate the quinine 
from the oil, the separation being easily effected by decantation, 
as the two liquids, having different specific weights, will not com- 
bine. The quinine thus dissolved is precipitated by an alkali, and 
after that it is reduced to sulphate by uniting it to sulphuric acid, 
care being taken to effect a complete saturation, and decolorize 
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the solution by means of animal charcoal; the sulphate is then 
crystallized by the method usually adopted. 

There is another mode of separating the quinine when dis- 
solved in distilled oils. This mode is by the application of heat 
in any of the known ways used in the separation of liquids ; but 
i the patentees consider this process less advantageous, and prefer 
treating the oil by acidulated water.—Lond. Pharm. Jour. 1854. 


ON THE PREPARATION OF INULINE. 
By C. J. Miravtr. 

It is very difficult to obtain inuline from the root of ZJnula in a 
state of purity, if the root be treated with hot water and the 
inuline be allowed to settle after the concentration of the fluid. 
It is only after repeated treatment with charcoal that it can be 
obtained sufficiently white, and a good deal is thus lost by absorp- 
tion in the charcoal. 

It may however be readily obtained pure in the following man- 
ner:—A quantity of the root is exhausted by displacement with 
hot water, until a strong solution is obtained, which does not 
require too much evaporation ; this is concentrated to 10 to 12 
degrees of the areometer, when double its quantity of alcohol of 
spec. grav. 0-860 is added to it. The inuline is thrown down in 
a nearly white powder, which is dissolved afresh in a small 
quantity of distilled water; this solution is treated with bone- 
black, and again precipitated with the same quantity of alcohol; 
the precipitate is collected on a filter and dried, which now takes 
place very rapidly, as the fluid contains alcohol. 

Although alcohol is employed in this process, it is sti]l a very 
economical method, as but little of the alcohol is lost.—London 
Chem. Gaz. from Journ. de Pharm. et de Chim., 3rd ser., xxv. 
p. 205. 
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On Perfumery. By Sepriuvs Presse. 
(Continued from page 374.) 

Lity.—The manufacturing perfumer rejects the advice of Solomon, to 
‘ consider the lilies of the field.” Rich as they are in odor they are not 
cultivated for their perfume. [If lilies are thrown into oil of sweet 
almonds, or olive oil, they impart to it their sweet smell; but to obtain 
anything like fragrance the infusion must be repeated a dozen times with 
the same oil, using fresh flowers for each infusion, after standing a day or 
so. The oil being shaken with an equal quantity of spirit for a weck 
gives up its odor to the alcohol, and thus extract of lilies may be made, 
But how it is made is thus :— 


IMITATION “LILY OF THE VALLEY.” 
Extract of tubereuse . $ pint. 


Extract of jasmin ‘ 1 oz. 
Extract of fleur d’orange ‘ 2 oz. 
Extract of vanilla 3 oz. 
Extract of rose ‘ pint. 
Hydrocyanic acid 3 drops. 


Keep this mixture together for a month, and then bottle it for sale. Itisa 
perfume that is very much admired. 

Macnotia.—The perfeme of this flower is superb ; practically, however, 
it is of little use to the manufacturer, the large size of the blossoms and their 
comparative scarcity* prevents their being used, but a very excellent imita 
tion of its odor is made as under, and is that which is found in the 
perfumers’ shops of London and Paris. 


IMITATION ESSENCE OF MAGNOLIA,” 


Spirituous extract of orange flower pomatum . 1 pint 
Spirituous extract of rose pomatum . . 2 pints 
Spirituous extract of tubereuse pomatum ° 3 pint 
Spirituous extract of violet pomatum + pint 
Essential oil of citron 2 drams 
Essential oil of almonds 10 drops 


Mace.—Ground mace is used in the manufacture of some of those scented 
powders called Sachets. A strong smelling essential oil may be procured 
from it by distillation, but is rarely used. 

Marsorau.—The essential oil procured by distilling Origaum marjorana, 


* [This remark does not apply to the United States.—Ep. Am. Journ. Puarm.] 
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commonly called oil of oringeat by the French, is exceedingly powerful, 
and in this respect resembles all the oils from the different species of thyme, 
of which the marjorum is one. One hundred weight of the dry herb yields 
about ten ounces of the essential oil. Oringeat oil is extensively used for 
perfuming soap, but more in France than in England. It is the chief 
ingredient used by Gelle Fréres, of Paris, for scenting their « Tablet 
Monstre Soap,” so common in the London shops. 

Meussa. See Baum. 

Mzapow Sweer.—A beautiful smelling oil can be produced by distilling 
the Spirea ulmaria, but is not used by perfumers. 

MicnonetTe.—But for the exquisite odor of this little flower, it would 
scarcely be known otherwise than asa weed. Sweet as it is in its natural 
state, and prolific in odor, we are not able to maintain its characteristic 
smell as an essence. Like many others, during separation from the plant, 
the fragrance is more or less modified. Though not perfect, it still reminds 
the sense of the odor of the flowers. To give it that sweetness which it 
appears to want, a certuin quantity of violet is added to bring it up to the 
market odor. As this plant is so very prolific in odor, we think something 
might be done with it in England, especially as it flourishes as well in this 
country as in France. 

What we desire to see are flower farms and organized perfumatories 
established in the British Isles, for the extraction of essences and the 
manufacture of pomade and oils, of such flowers as are indigenous, or that 
thrive in the open fields of our country. Besides opening up a new field of 
enterprise and good investment for capital, it would give healthy employ- 
ment to many women and children. Open-air employment for the young is 
of no little consideration to maintain the stamina of the future generation ; 
for it cannot be denied that our factory system and confined cities are 
degenerative to the physical condition of the human family. 

Toreturn from our digression. The essence of mignonette, or, as it is more 
often sold under the name of, extrait de rezeda, is prepared by infusing the 
rézéda pomade in rectified spirit, in the proportion of one pound of pomade 
to one pint of spirit, allowing them to digest together for a fortnight, when 
the essence is filtered off the pomade. One ounce of extrait d’ambré is 
added to every pint. This is done to give permanence to the odor upon the 
handkerchief, and does not in any way alter its odor. 

Myrrtiz.—A very fragrant, essential oil may be procured by distilling 
both the flowers and the leaves of the common myrtle ; one hundred weight 
will yield about five ounces of the volutile oil. The demand for essence of 
myrtle being very limited, the odor as fuund in the perfumers’ shops is very 
rarely a genuine article, but is imitated thus :— 


Extract of vanilla ‘ pint, 
“ tubereuse . pint. . 
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Mix and allow to stand for a fortnight: it is then fit for bottling, and ig 
perfume that gives a great deal of satisfaction. 

Myrtle-flower water is sold in France under the name of eau d’ange, and 
may be prepared like rose, elder, or other flower waters. 

Miyt.—All the menthide yield fragrant oils by distillation. The oil of 
the spear-mint (Mf. viridis) is exceedingly powerful, and very valuable for 
perfuming soap, in conjunction with other perfumes, Perfumers use the 
oils of the mint in the manufacture of mouth washes and dental liquids, 
The leading ingredient in the celebrated « eau botot” is oil of peppermint 
in alcohol. A good imitation may be made thus :— 


Tincture of cedar wood 1 pint. 
Oil of peppermint ° dr. 

« cloves . 10 drops. 


Modifications of this formula can be readily suggested, but the main 
object is to retain the mint oils, as they have more power than any other 
aromatic to overcome the smell of tobacco. Mouth washes, it must be re. 
membered, are as much used for rinsing the mouth after smoking as for a 
dentifrice. 

Nexout, oR ORANGE-FLOWER.—Two distinct odors are procurable from 
the orange blossom, varying according to the methods adopted for procuring 
them. This difference of perfume from the same flower is a great advantage 
to the manufacturer. It is a curious fact, and is worthy of inquiry by the 
chemical philosopher. It is not singular to the oranze-flower, but applies 
to many others, especially rose—probably to all flowers. 

When orange-flowers are treated by the maceration process, that is, by 
infusion in a fatty body, we procure orange-flower pomatum, its strength 
and quality being regulated by the number of infusions of the flower made 
in the same grease. By digesting this orange-flower pomatum in rectified 
spirits in the proportions of from six pounds to eight pounds of pomade to 
a gallon of spirit for about a fortnight at a summer heat, we obtain the 
« extrait de fleur d’orange,” or extract of orange-flowers, a handkerchief 
perfume surpassed by none. In this state its odor resembles the original 
so much, that with closed eyes the best judge could not distinguish the 
scent of the extract from the flower. The peculiar flowery odor of this 
extract renders it valuable to the perfumers, not only to sell in a pure state, 
butslightly modified with other ezxtraits passes for « sweet pea,”’ “ magnolia,” 
&c., which it slightly resembles in fragrance. 

Now, when orange-flowers are distilled with water, we procure the essential 
oil of the blossom, which is known commercially as oil of neroli. The 
neroli procured from the flowers of the citrus aurantium is considered to be 
the dinest quality, and is called « neroli petale.” The next quality, « neroli 
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pigarrade,”’ is derived from the blossoms of the Citrus bigaradia, or Seville 
orange. Another quality, which is considered inferior to the preceding, is 
the neroli petit grain, obtained by distilling the leaves andthe young unripe 
fruit of the different species of the citrus. 

The petale and bigarade neroli are used to an enormous extent in the 
manufacture of eau de Cologne and other handerchief perfumes. The petit 
grain is mainly consumed for scenting soap. To form the esprit de neroli, 
dissolve 14 oz. of neroli petale in one gallon of rectified spirits. Although 
very agreeable, and extensively used in the manufacture of bouquets, it has 
no comparison to the flowery odor of the extrait de fleur d’orange as derived 
from the same flowers by maceyzation; in fact, it has as different an 
odor as though obtained from another plant, yet in theory both these ex- 
traits are but alcoholic solutions of the essential oil of the flower. 

The water used for distillation in procuring the neroli, when well freed 
from the oil, is imported into this country under the name of eau de fleur 
d’orange, and may be used like elder-flower and rose water, for the skin 
and as an eye lotion. It is remarkable for its fine fragrance, and it is as- 
tonishing that it is not more used, being moderate in price. 

Nourusc.—The beautiful odor of the nutmeg is familiar to all. Though 
an essential oil can be drawn from them of a very fragrant character, it is 
rarely used in perfumery. Theground nuts are, however, used beneficially in 
the combiaations of scented powders used for scent bags.—See « Sachet’s 
Powders.” 

Orance.—Under the title « Neroli’’ we have already spoken of the odori- 
ferous principle of the orange blossom. We have now to speak of what is 
known in the market as essential oil of orange, or, as it is more frequently 
termed, essence of Portugal, a name, however, which we cannot admit in 
a classified list of the «odors of plants.” 

The oil, or odoriferous principle of the orange fruit, is procured by ex- 
pression and by distillation. The peel is rasped in order to crush the 
little vessels or sacs that imprison the oil. 

Its abundance in the peel is shown by pinching a piece near the flame 
of a candle ; the true essential oil that spurts out ignites with a brilliant 
illumination. 

It has many uses in perfumery, and from its refreshing fragrance finds 
many admirers. 

It is the leading ingredient in what is sold as « Lisbon water” and “eau 
de Portugal.” The following is a very useful form for preparing 


Lisson WarTerR. 
Rectified spirit (not less than 60 over proof) ° 1 gallon, 


Essential oil of orange peel 3 oz. 
“ « lemon peel i 3 


This is a form for— 
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Eau ve Porrvaat. 
Rectified spirit (60 over proof). ° ° ° 1 gallon, 
Essential oil of orange peel . 6 oz. 
“ lemon peel . 1 oz. 
“ lemon grass . } 02. 
“ “ ottoof rose . oz. 

It should be noted that these perfumes are never to be filled into wet 
bottles, for ifin any way damp from water, a minute portion of the essen. 
tial oils are separated, which gives an opalescent appearance to the mixture, 
Indeed, all bottles should be spirit rinsed prior to being filled with any 
perfume, but especially with those containing essences of orange or lemon 
peel. 

O.rBanv™ is & gum resin, used, to a limited extent in this country, in the 
manufacture of incense and pastilles. It is chiefly interesting as being one 
of those odoriferous bodies of which frequent mention is made in the Holy 
Volume. 

«« It is believed to have been one of the ingredients in the sweet incense 
of the Jews; and itis still burnt as incense in the Greek and Romish 
churches, where the diffusion of such odors round the altar form a part of 
the prescribed religious service.” —Burnetr. 

Olibanum is partially soluble in alcohol, and has an odor similar to tola 
and benzoin, and, like most of the balsams, probably owes its perfume to 
the benzoic acid it contains, slightly modified by the presence of a small 
portion of a peculiar essential oil. 

For making the tincture or extract of olibanum, take 1 pound of the gum 
to 1 gallon of the spirit. 

Orris Patu.—The odor of palm oil—the fat oil of commerce—is due to 
a fragrant principle which it contains. By infusion in alcohol, the odori- 
ferous body is dissolved, and resembles, to a certain extent, the tincture of 
orris, or of extract of violet, but is very indifferent, and is not likely to be 
brought into use, though several attempts have been made to render it of 
service when the cultivation of the violets have failed from ad seasons. 

Orris, properly In1s,—The dried rhizome of Iris Florentina has a very 
pleasant odor, which, for the want of a better comparison, is said to re- 
semble the smell of violets; it is, however exceedingly derogatory to the 
charming aroma of that modest flower when such invidious comparisons , 
are made. Nevertheless the perfume of iris root is good, and well worthy 
of the place it has obtained as a perfuming substance. The powder of orris 
root is very extensively used in the manufacture of sachet powders, tooth 
powder, &c. It fathers that celebrated « oriental herb” known as « Odonto.” 

For tincture of orris, or, as perfumers call it, — 

EXTRACT OF ORRIS, 
Take orris root, crushed 7 Ibs. 
Rectified spirits 1 gallon. 
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After standing together for about a fortnight, the extract is fit to take off. 
It requires considerable time to drain away, and, to prevent loss, the re- 
mainder of the orris should be placed in the tincture press. This extract 
enters into the composition of many of the most celebrated bouquets, such 
as ‘Jockey Club,’ and others, but is never sold alone, because its odor, 
although grateful, is not sufficiently good to stand public opinion upon its 
own merits ; but in combination its value is very great; possessing little 
aroma itself, yet it has the power of strengthening the odor of other fra- 
grant bodies ; like the flint and steel, which, though comparatively incom- 
bustible, readily fire inflammable bodies. 

Parcnouty.—Pogostemon Patchouly (Lixviry,) Plectranthus crassjfolius 
(Buruert,) is an herb that grows extensively in India and China. It some- 
what resembles our garden sage in its growth and form, but the leaves are 
not so fleshy. 

The odor of patchouly is due to an essential oil contained in the leaves 
and stems, and is readily procured by distillation. 1 ewt. of good herb 
will yield about 28 oz. of the essential oil, which is of a dark brown color, 
and of a density about the same as that of oil of sandal wood, which it re- 
sembles in its physical character, Its odor is the most powerful of any 
derived from the botanic kingdom; hence, if mixed in the proportion of 
measure for measure, it completely covers the smell of all other bodies. 


Exrract or ParcHou ty. 
Rectified spirit ‘ 1 gallon, 
Otto of rose oz, 

The essence of patchouly 7 oo sy is that which is found in the per. 
famers’ shops of Paris and London. Although few perfumes have had 
such a fashionable run, yet when smelled at in its pure state it is far from 
agreeable, having a kind of mossy or musty odor, analogous to Lycopodium, 
or some folk say it smells of « old coats.” 

The characteristic smell of Chinese or Indian ink is due to some admix- 
ture of this herb. 

The origin of the use of patchouly as a perfume in Europe is curious, A 
few years ago real Indian shawls bore an extravagant price, and purchasers 
could always distinguish them hy their odor ; in fact, they were perfumed 
with patchouly. The French manufacturers had for some time successfully 
imitated the Indian fabric, but could not impart the odor. At length 
they discovered the secret, and began to import the plant to perfume arti- 
cles of their make, and thus palm off home-spun shawls as real Indian! 
From this origin the perfumers have brought it into use. Patchouly herb 
is extensively used for scenting drawers in which linen is kept; for this 
purpose it is best to powder the leaves and put them into muslin -sacks, 
covered with silks, after the manner of the old-fashioned lavender bag. In 
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this state it is very efficacious in preventing the clothes from being attacked 
by moths, Several combinations of patchouly will be given in the recipes 
for “ bouquets and nosegays.” 

Pea (Sweet.)—A very fine odor may be abstracted from the flowers of 
the chick-vetch by maceration in any fatty body, and then digesting the 
pomade produced in spirit. It is, however, rarely manufactured, because 
avery close Imitation of the Essrnce or Sweet Pega can be prepared 
thus :— 

fleur d’orange ; ‘ } pint, 
“ rose from pomatum . pint, 
vanilla . ‘ 1 oz, 

Scents, like sounds, appear to influence the olfactory nerve in certain 
definite degrees. There is, as it were, an octave of odors like an octave 
in music; certain odors coincide, like the keys of an instrument. Such 
as almond, heliotrope, vanilla, and orange blossom blend together, each 
producing different degrees of a nearly similar impression. Again, we 
have citron, lemon, orange peel, and verbena, forming a higher octave of 
smells, which blend in a similar manner. The metaphor is completed by 
what we are pleased to call semi-odors, such as rose and rose geranium 
for the half note ; petty grain, neroli a black key, followed by fleur d’orange. 
Then we have patchouly, sandal wood, and vitivert, and many others run- 
ning into each other. 

From the odors already known we may produce, by uniting them in 
proper proportion, the smell of almost any flower. 

The odor of some flowers resembles others so nearly, that we are 
almost induced to believe them to be the same thing, or, at least, if not 
evolved from the plant as such, to become so by the action of the air-oxi- 
dation. It is known that some actually are identieal in composition, 
although produced from totally different plants, such as camphor, turpen- 
tine, rosemary. Hence we may presume that chemistry will sooner or 
later produce one from the other, for with many it is merely an atom of 
water or an atom -of oxygen that causes the difference. It would be a 
grand thing to produce otto of roses from oil of rosemary, or from the rose 
geranium oil, and theory indicates its possibility. 

The essential oil of almonds in a bottle that contains a good deal of air- 
oxygen, and but a very little of the oil, spontaneously passes into another 
odoriferous body, benzoic acid ; which is seen in crystals to form over the 
dry parts of the flask. This is a natural illustration of this idea. In giv- 
ing the recipe for « sweet pea” as above, we form it with the impression 
that its odor resembles the orange blossom, which similarity is approached 
nearer by the addition of the rose and tuberose. The vanilla is used mere- 
ly to give permanence to the scent on the handkerchief, and this latter body 
is chosen in preference to extract of musk or ambergris, which would 
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answer the same purpose of giving permanence to the more volatile ingre- 
dients : because, the vanilla strikes the same key of the olfactory nerve as 
the orange blossom ; and thus no new idea of a different scent is brought 
about as the perfume dies off from the handkerchief. When perfumes are 
not mixed upon this principle, then we hear that such and such a perfume 
becomes “ sickly” or “faint” after they have been on the handkerchief a 
short time. 

Prnz-Aprie.—Both Dr. Hoffman and Dr. Lyon Playfair have fallén into 
some error in their inferences with regard to the application of this odor 
in perfumery. After various experiments in the practical way conducted 
in a large perfumatory, we have come to the conclusion that it cannot be so 
applied, simply because when the essence of pine-apple is smelled at, the 
vapor produces an involuntary action of the larynx, producing cough, when 
exceedingly dilute. Even in the infinitesimal portions, it still produces 
disagreeable irritation of the air pipes, which, if prolonged, such as is ex- 
pected, if used, upon a handkerchief, is followed by intense head-ache. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the legitimate use of the essence of pine-apple 
_ (butyric ether) cannot be adopted with benefit to the manufacturing per- 

fumer, although invaluable to the confectioner as a flavoring material. 
What we have here said refers to the artificial essence of pine-apple, or 
butyrate of ethyloxide, which, if very much diluted with alcohol, resembles 
the smell of pine-apple, and hence its name; but how far the same obser- 
vations are applicable to the true essential oil from the fruit or epidermis of 
the pine-apple remains to be seen when we procure it. As the West Indian 
pine-apples are now coming freely into the market, the day is probably not 
distant when demonstrative experiments can be tried ; but hitherto, it must 
be remembered our experiments have only been performed with a body re- 
sembling in smell the true essential oil of the fruit. The physical action of 
all ethers upon the human body is quite sufficient to prevent their applica- 
tion in perfumery, however useful in confectionery, which it is understood 
has to deal with another of the senses, not of smell, but of taste. The 
commercial « essence of pine-apple,” or « pine-apple oil,”’ and “jargonelle 
pear oil,” are admitted only to be labelled such, but really are certain organic 
acid ethers. For the present, then, the perfumer must only look on these - 
bodies as so many lines in the “ Poetry of Science,” which, for tle present, 
are without practical application in his art. 

Pinx.—Dianthus Caryophyllus.—The clove pink emits a most fragrant 
odor, “ especially at night,” says Darwin. 

“ The lavish pink that scents the garden round,” is not, however, at 
present applied in perfumery, except in name. 


IMITATION ESSENCE OF CLOVE PINK. 


Esprit fleur orange . - pint. 
Esprit fleur de cassie . 


Oil ofcloves . + «© «  10drops. . 


. 
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It is remarkable how very much this mixture resembles the odor of the 
flower, and the public never doubt its being the “ real thing.” 

Rosr.— 

** Go, crop the gay rose’s vermeil bloom, 
And waft its spoils, a sweet perfume, 
In incense to the skies.”’—Ocizvie. 

This queen of the garden loses not its diadem in the perfuming world, 
The oil of roses, or, as it is commonly called, the otto, or attar, of roses, is 
procured (contrary to so many opposite statements) simply by distilling 
the roses with water. 

The otto of rose of commerce is derived from the Rosa centifolia provin. 
cialis. Very extensive rose farms exist at Adrianople (Turkey in Europe,) 
at Broussa, now famous as the residence of Abd-el-Kader; and at Uslak 
(Turkey in Asia ;) also at Gliazepore, in India. 

The cultivators in Turkey are principally the Christian inhabitants of the 
low countries of the Balkan, between Selimno and Carloya, as far as Philip- 
popolis, in Bulgaria, about 200 miles from Constantinople. In good sea- 
sons, this district yields 75,000 ounces; but in bad seasons only 20,000 to 
30,000 ounces of attar are obtained. It is estimated that it requircs at © 
least 2,000 rese blooms to yield one drachm of otto. 

The otto slightly varies in odor from different districts; many places 
furnish an oil which solidifies more readily than others, and, therefore, this 
is not a sure guide of purity, though many consider it such. That which 
was exhibited in the Crystal Palace of 1851, as « from Ghazepore,” in India, 
obtained the prize. Pure otto of roses, from its cloying sweetness, has not 
many admirers ; when diluted, however, there is nothing to equal it in 
edor, especially if mixed in soap, to form rose soap, or in pure spirit, to 
form the esprit de rose. The soap not allowing the perfume to evaporate 
very fast, we cannot be surfeited with the smell ofthe otto. 

The finest preparation of rose as an odor is made at Grasse, in France. 
Here the flowers are not treated for the otto, but are subjected to the process 
of maceration in fat, or in oil, as described under jessamine, heliotrope, &, 

The rose pomade thus made, if digested in alcohol, or pure uncolored, 
unsweetened brandy, yields an “ esprit de rose” of the first order, very su- 
perior to that which is made by the addition of otto to spirit, It is difficult 
to account for this difference, but it is sufficiently characteristic to form a 
distinct odor. See the articles on fleur d’orange and neroly (pp. 462, 463), 
which have similar qualities, previously described. The esprit de rose 
made from the French rose pomade is never sold retail by the perfumer ; he 
reserves this to form part of his recherché bouquets. 

Some wholesale druggists have, however, been selling it now for some 
time to country practitioners, for them to form extemporaneous rose-water, 
which it does to great perfection. Roses are cultivated to a large extent in 
England, near Mitcham, in Surrey, for perfumers’ use, to make rose-water. 
In the season when successive crops can be got, which is about the end of 
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Jane, or the early part of July, they are gathered as soon as the dew is off, 
and sent to town in sacks. When they arrive, they are immediately spread 
out upon a cool floor; otherwise, if left in a heap, they heat to such an ex- 
tent, in two or three hours, as to be quite spoiled. There is no organic 
matter which so rapidly absorbs oxygen, and becomes heated spontaneously, 
as a mass of freshly-gathered roses. To preserve these roses, the London 
perfumers immediately pickle them ; for this purpose, the leaves are sepa- 
rated from the stalks, and to every bushel of flowers, equal to about six 
pounds weight, one pound of common salt is thoroughly rubbed in. The 
salt absorbs the water existing in the petals, and rapidly becomes brine, 
reducing the whole to a pasty mass, which is finally stowed away in casks, 
In this way they will keep almost any length of time, without the fragrance 
being seriously injured. A good rose water can be prepared by distilling 
12 Ibs. of pickled roses, and 2} gallons of water. « Draw” off two gallons; 
the product will be the double-distilled rose-water of the shops. The rose- 
water that is imported from the south of France is, however, very superior 
in odor to any that can be produced here. It hasa richness of aroma which 
appears to be inimitable with English grown roses. There are four modifi- 
cations of essence of rose for tle handkerchief, which are the ne plus ulira 
of the perfumer’s art. They are—esprit de rose triple, essence of white of 
roses, essence of tea rose, and essence of moss rose. The following are the 
recipes for their formation :— 
Esprit pz Rosz 

Mix at a summer heat; in the course of a quarter of an hour the whole of 
the otto is dissolved, and is then ready for bottling and sale. In the winter 
season beautiful crystals of the otto--if it is good—appear disseminated 
through the esprit. 


Essence or Moss Rose. 


Spirituous extract from French rose pomatum ; 1 quart. 

Espritde rose triple . 1 pint. 

Extract fleur d’orange pomatum 1 pint. 
« of ambergris . pint. 
 ofmusk . 4 oz. 


Allow the ingredients to remain together for a fortnight ; then filter, if re- 
quisite, and it is ready for sule. 


Essence or Wuite Rose. 

Espritde rose from pomatum . . «+ 1 quart. 
“ derosetriple . . . 1 quart. 

Extract of jessamine . 1 pint. 
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Essence or Tra Rose. 
Esprit de rose pomade . , 
“de rose triple. . 1 pint, 
Extract of rose leaf geranium . “es 1 pint 


“ sandal wood . , pint. 


Annals of Pharmacy, 


Gallic Acid in Night-sweats of Phthisis——Under the usual treatment of 
phthisis, (full diet, cod-liver oil, and tonics,) the tendency to night-perspi- 
ration often ceases spontaneously. If it becomes desirable to expedite the 
process, it may be done by the sesquichloride of iron, the mineral acids, or, 
best of all, by the gallic acid. The following is the prescription for a night- 
draught containing the latter: 

Rk. Acidi gallici. gr. vij-; morph. acet. gr. 4 ; alcohol q. s. (a few drops); 
syr. tolutan. 38s. ; aque 3j. 

The night-pill, as we find in the Pharmacopeeia of the Brompton Hospital 
for Consumption, is— 

R. Acid. gallic. gr. v.; morph. hydrochl. gr. } ; mist. acac. q. s. Ft. pil. ij. 

It is also of advantage to adopt an astringent regimen as far as convenient. 
The patient should be directed to sleep on a mattress, alone, and not heavily 
clothed ; he should wear no flannel iu bed; as dry a diet should be taken 
as conveniently can be borne, and fluid should be especially avoided in the 
latter half of the day, none whatever being allowed later than several hours 
before bed-time.— Southern Medical and Surgical Journal, August, 1854, 
JSrom London Med, Times. 


Mammoth Trees of California.—An article in the Sonora Herald of 
August 27, 1853, contained the following statements respecting the Mam- 
moth Trees of California, one of which was the subject of Prof. Gray’s 
remarks in the last volume of this Journal. The tree that has been cut 
down was 95 feet in circumference at the ground, and 300 feet high. 
Another tree is lying near by, now dead. It is decayed within, and con. 
tains a cavity which for 250 feet of its length averages 10 or 12 feet in 
height; so that a man may enter it on horseback and ride the whole dis- 
tance. From its diameter near its base, its circumference was estimated 
at 110 feet, and it was judged to have been near 400 feet high. Another 
tree still standing has a circumference near the ground of 97 feet, its 
height 350 feet. Not far distant there is a trio of trees, the united circum- 
ference 92 feet, and height 300, the middle one rising 200 feet without a 
branch. In the same neighborhood there is a twin tree, with a circumfer- 
ence of 90 feet; the trunks of the two parts are joined for 10 feet; the 
height is 325 feet, A single tree of perfect symmetry, is 92 feet in circum- 
ference, and 350 feet high. There are 85 of these mammoth trees scattered 
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over an area of 50 acres. The soil of this Mammoth Grove is moist and 
rich—American Journal of Science and Arts. 


Mode of Using Bi-sulphate of Soda as a Substitute for Cream of Tartar 
and Alum.—The use of this substitute in the dyeing of woollen goods is 
becoming more general every day, in consequence of the saving of nearly 
one hundred per cent. effected by it. The colors in the preparations of 
which it has hitherto been employed are chrome-black, chrome brown, grey, 
all fancy colors, green, carmine, blue. A decoction made in four pounds of 
the bi-sulphate has the same effect as four pounds of alum and two pounds 
of tartar; in the dyeing of some colors some alum is, however, still em- 
ployed. For every fifty pounds of wool to be dyed of a chrome-black, one 
pound of chromate of potash and one-half pound of the substitute are re- 
quired. The wool is to be introduced at a temperature of 190° F., then 
boiled for fifty minutes, and dyed in a fresh bath of Brazil wood, con- 
taining, according to the shade, one-quarter to one-half pound of the dye- 
wood. To dye the same quantity of wool of a chrome-brown, one pound of 
chromate of potash, one and one-half pounds of substitute and half a pound 
” of alum are employed. The wool is boiled for one hour, and then dyed in 
a bath of logwood ; or for a yellowish brown and bronze shade, in a bath 
composed of fustic, Brazil wood and logwood in certain proportions. In 
the dyeing of green some add alum to the substitute, and throw the substi- 
tute, in the proportion of half a pound to ten pounds of wool, directly into 
the dye-bath, omitting altogether the previous boiling.— Deutsche Muster- 
zeitung, No. 6, 1853. 


Method of Communicating a Dull Black Color to Brass.—According to 
M. Leykauf, a dull black color, such as is frequently employed for optical 
instruments, may be given to brass, by first carefully rubbing the object 
with tripolif then washing it with a very dilute solution of a mixture of 
one part of neutral nitrate of tin and two parts of chloride of gold, and 
then wiping off the excess of liquid, after the lapse of ten minutes, with a 
wet cloth. If there has been no excess of acid, the surface of the metal 
will have assumed a dark black color. The neutral nitrate of tin may be 
prepared by decomposing the perchloride with ammonia, and dissolving 
the precipitated oxide thus obtained in nitric acid.—Le Technologiste. 


On the Detection of Strychnine in Saccharine Powders. By A. Vocrt, 
Jan.—Otto has recommended bichromate of potash as a test for strychnine. 
The substance to be tested is mixed with the finely-powdered salt, and then 
moistened with sulphuric acid ; a dark violet color is produced. Brieger 
states that strychnine mixed with sugar cannot be discovered in this way. 
The author says that in this case the substance to be tested must first be 
moistened with sulphuric acid, and the salt afterwards added toit. By 
adopting this plan, moreover, the reaction is not prevented either by qui- 
nine, cinchonine, starch dr dextrine.—Buchner’s Neus Repert., ti. p. 560. 
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On a Modification of Vocx.’s Test for Quinine. By M. Von Kurrzinsxy, 
—Vogel’s test does not always indicate quinine with certainty in organic 
fluids, as for instance in the urine. Under such circumstances the quinine 
must first be separated by an excess of calcined magnesia and evaporating 
the fluid therewith to dryness ; the residue is extracted with a mixture of 
1 part of alcohol and 2 parts of ether, and this extract evavorated to dry- 
ness, and the alkaloid extracted from it by means of ether. The ether now 
leaves tolerably pure quinine, which allows the reactions of the following 
series of operations to be recognized with more certainty. 

Boiling water is saturated with ferridcyanide of potassium (instead of 
the ferrocyanide according to Vogel), and to the solution whilst still hot five 
times itg quantity of the strongest solution of chloride is added ; ammonia 
is then added to the blackish-green solution until it has a strong alkaline 
reaction; it is then filtered from the brown flakes of hydrated peroxide of 
iron which separate. This test-fluid cannot be keptlong. The fluid to be 
tested for quinine is first mixed with an excess of solution of chlorine; the 
re-agent is then dropped in, when the presence of quinine is indicated by 
the production of a beautiful blood-red or violet color.—Buchner’s Neus Rep. 


Test for Manganese—As a test for very small quantities of manganese, 
E. Davy recommends that a few drops of a solution of caustic potash, in an 
equal quantity of water, should be placed on the manganese compound in 
a finely pulverized condition, and the mixture heated to redness on silver 
foil, by which means the well known green coloration is obtained. If the 
manganese compound is in a state of solution, the solution of potash must 
be added to it on the silver foil. Ferrocyanuret of iron is also a very deli- 
cate test. Equal parts of sulphur and the manganese compound are heated 
to redness on platinum foil, dissolved in water, and the filtrate mixed with 
ihe cyanide, which produces a white precipitate —London Ann. of Pharm, 


New Mode of administering Cod Liver Oil.—M. Sauvan gives the follow- 
ing formula for administering cod-liver oil, by which, he says, the taste and 
odor of the oil is completely masked : 

BR. Yolkofegg . No. 1, 


Sugar . 60 grammes, 
Orange-flower water . 30 “ 
Essence of bitter almonds . 1 drop. 


Med. News, from Ann. Clinig. de Montpelier. 


Oil of Wormseed.—According to the investigations of C. Volckel, the 
chief constituent of this oil is an oil which boils at 347° Fahr. When pari- 
fied with caustic potash, it has a specific gravity of ,919, is readily soluble 
in alcohol and ether, and has the composition Cig Hy O. The other oil, 
mixed with this oil, cannot be obtained pure, but it contains more oxygen 
than the previous one.—London Anm of Pharm., from Annalen der Chemie, 


Editorial Department. 


Tae MEETING oF THE American PoarmacevTicaL AssociaTion.—The 
limited attendance of the members at Cincinnati is a source of regret, yet 
the moral effect of holding a meeting so far from the previous localities, 
and the excellent spirit which prevailed, is cause for encouragement to 
those who feel an interest in this movement. The extensive prevalence of 
epidemic cholera was the chief cause of the absence of the eastern members, 
and a misunderstanding of the time of meeting caused a number of western 
pharmaceutists to arrive too late. 

At the commencement of this number we have given a connected account 
of the transactions of the Association, from notes taken at the time, which 
will render any notice of them here unnecessary. We cannot let the oppor- 
tunity pass without recording an acknowledgment of the hospitality and 

‘ kindness of our friends of the Cincinnati College of Pharmacy. On the 
evening of the 27th of July the members of the Association and others sat 
down to an elegant entertainment at the Burnett House, at which several 
prominent members of the medical profession—Prof. Lawson, Prof. Men- 
denhall and others—were present. The fare was excellent, the spirit that 
prevailed in excellent keeping, and after a free interchange of sentiment, 
the company parted with an improved feeling of interest in each other and 
for the objects of the Association. 


Proceepincs or THE Massacuusetts or Paarmacy.— We have 
received a copy of the proceedings of this College, at their annual meeting, 
at Boston, March 6th, 1854, and have been so favorably impressed with the 
importance of some of the measures brought forward, as to reprint the Re- 
port on the present condition of that Institution, yjiz : 


They find the College to be in good condition in regard to members, finances, 
locality, and its executive government, but that a want of interest exists in its 
members individually to avail themselves of its privileges, which detracts from 
the usefulness designed to be extended by its organization. 

At the time of its re-organization, about three years since, the old roll of 
members was in use. Many of them had given up their interest in-the Drug 
Business, or did not wish to continue active members, or had withdrawn from 
the College just previous to, or during its quiescent state; but it has been the 
policy of the government to keep as many of the old members as possible. The 
roll now numbers ninety-four, though we count but seventy-two as active mem- 
bers. The records show fifty-five admissions of new members, and six honorary 
members. Out of Boston, in other parts of New England, the number of mem- 
bers admitted has been twenty-two. One death only has occurred. Great pains 
have been taken to investigate the character and professional standing of its dis- 
tant members, and no member has been admitted unless the Board have received 
positive assurances of his qualifications. In consequence of this course, several 
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applications are now before the Board, not definitely acted upon, for want of 
such assurances. 

The property of the College has materially increased, besides paying its ey. 
penses, and furnishing its present desirable accommodations. It has accumy. 
lated property to the amount of between six and seven hundred dollars ; jt, 
Library contains, besides pamphlets and periodicals, two hundred and seventy. 
seven volumes, some of which are old, rare, and valuable. It contains a perfect 
set of sixty-four volumes of Silliman’s Journal of Arts and Sciences ; also a fulj 
set of twenty-five volumes, of the American Journal of Pharmacy | (onetiee set 
of which could not now be obtained), and a valuable set of colored Botanica} 
Medical Plates. A cabinet has been commenced, and now contains some valua- 
ble specimens; the bottles and labels have been furnished by the College, to 
make a uniform set, but the samples have been contributed gratuitously by per. 
sons in and out of the association. 

A statement of what the Board of Trustees have done, may be condensed a5 
follows. Furnishing rooms, making addition to Library and cabinet, procuring 
a very favorable charter from the Legislature, with power to hold real estate, 
and create transferable stock ; collecting pharmaceutical statistics of New Eng. 
Jand, and co-operating with the American Pharmaceutical Association ; providing 
Lectures, admitting members, managing the financial affairs, and in the general 
attendance to the business of the College since its re-organization. 

But your committee would state, that in consequence of a want of interest 
manifested by the profession, the plans of the Board have as yet been imper- 
feetly carried out. It is true our Ethics well and clearly define the duties and 
responsibilities of our profession; but the object of the College aims at a much 
greater state of perfection in the practice of Pharmacy, much more elevated 
scientific attainments on the part of its members, and a more thorough educa- 
.tion of apprentices. 

The past winter the Board made arrangements for a course of Lectures on 
Chemistry, by a professor every way qualified to take rank in any institution of 
the kind. The course was prepared expressly for this college, with reference 
to this branch of our profession, and was intended as a trial, to be followed by 
other courses, on Pharmacy, Materia Medica, and Botany, if successful. The 
lectures were everything that could be desired, but the attendance was too 
small, and the idea of the other courses was abandoned. The trial would have 
been made with lectures on practical Pharmacy, if a suitable person of practi- 
eal and theoretical attainments could have been found willing to undertake it, 
The Philadelphia College of Pharmacy have a class, this year,of between 
ninety and one hundred pupils, and your committee deem it inexpedient to opena 
class again, with a less number than thirty to commence with, and would sug- 
gest that a list be opened for names, the classes to commence when they nuinber 
above thirty, and not until then. 

In 1851, a proposition was made to convert the property of the College into 
stock, and issue one hundred shares of ten dollars each, for the purpose of mak- 
ing one thousand dollars appropriation for addition to the Library and Cabinet, 
which met with some favor, but as the proposed condition was for not less than one 
thousand dollars, and only a little less than one half the amount was subscribed 
at the time, the project was never carried into effect. 

Your committee would recommend this plan as important, safe, and feasible. 
One thousand dollars added to our Library would make it one of the most valu- 
able Libraries of our profession in the country. The books could be obtained 
at the lowest wholesale price. The present pony of the College would be 
a guarantee capital of about seventy per cent. It was proposed to infringe on 
no part of the capital for expenses, and all the periodicals and journals taken 
would be adding constantly to the property. The College would be abundantly 
able to pay six per cent. interest on capital, and ultimately buy up the stock; so 
that subscribers would receive six per cent. for the use of their money, the free 
use of the Library, and have their capital returned to them; and the stock at 
all times be transferable. Our charter was obtained with special reference to 
this object. The plan proposed, also, was to have the room opened every day 
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jn the afternoon (or all day), to be used as a place of reference to settle an 
int that might arise in our business ; to make the Library and Cabinet at all 
times available, in fact, an Apothecaries’ Exchange, and all at a small expense. 
Twenty-five members, by agreeing to take charge of the room one afternoon in 
each month (for certain hours), would accomplish itall. Our intercourse with 
each other would be there ; our bulletin board would contain all new formule. 
All persons in want of assistance in their stores could come here for such ; clerks 
in want of employment would register their names and references here; and 
samples of all new varieties of goods could here be shown. Physicians meet- 
ing in this room also, would be informed, by our bulletin, of any new medicine 
or formula we wished to introduce to them, and from their board we could learn 
what they wished tointroduce to us. All disputes arising in our business could 
here be adjusted ; and many other advantages secured, in the execution of such 


a 

ie provision in the proposition was, to allow the stock to be owned by those 
not members of the College, for the purpose of extending the benefits of the 
Library to those who may not be qualified for membership. 

The Trustees have appointed a committee to procure a design for a new di- 
~ or certificate of membership. It was expected that the committee would 

ve been ready to report at this meeting. Several designs are in progress, but 
none have been procured, as yet, which the committee consider suitable. All 
of the old edition have been used, and the stone from which they were printed 
lost or destroyed. It is, therefore, absolutely necessary to have a new one; and 
the question arises, whether, with our limited means, we procure one with re- 
ference to economy, or one of elaborate design and workmanship. 

The committee are of opinion that a handsome certificate of membership 
would do a great deal to advance the interest of the College; and as many of 
our members are unable to attend its meetings or avail themselves of many of 
its privileges, they would look upon the possession of a handsome diploma as 
one of the principal objects of membership. 

The American Pharmaceutical Association rely in a great measure upon Col- 
leges of Pharmacy for aid in the execution of their designs. Already has the 
college canvassed New England with its circulars, and received flattering testi- 
monials of favor; and while we are doing our mite in gaining information, col- 
lecting statistics, and trying to make professional progress here, our Southern 
and Western brethren are doing ‘still more in their section of the country 
towards the same object, and we shall reap equal benefit with them in the im- 
mense amount of labor now being performed by that Association. It is to be 
hoped that we shall not fall behind them in our efforts for the general good. 
One important object that they are trying to accomplish, is to collect, in all 
places of the United States, all local formule not officinal, and publish them un- 
der their local or appropriate titles, so that such medicines prescribed in any of 
our southern or western cities can be put up here, and vice versa. 

The next meeting of the Association takes place in Cincinnati, in July next, 
before another meeting of the College. We are entitled to five representatives, 
and the question arises how many shall we send ; and if any, what instructions 
shall be given them as a basis for their action, as the voice of this College on 
the several important questions to be discussed and decided at that time. That 
the Association has already accomplished much, there is no doubt; and that it 
is destined to wield a powerful influence in future, is also beyond a question, and 
it is undoubtedly the interest and policy of this College to lend its influence and 
co-operation. 

Some provision should be made for the better education of assistants in our 
dispensing stores. Our apprentice system, if such is an appropriate term, is 
= defective, and should receive more special! attention from the College. 

ur College has long felt the want of some practical Pharmaceutists, with a 
thorough theoretical education, qualified to take the professorships, and it is 
believed that the limited success of our lectures this winter is owing to that 
Prag b would be well if the College could devise some means to remedy 
this evil. 
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It has been suggested that the regulation of retail prices would bea pro 
subject for the action of this College. The subject is not a new one, and 
been unsuccessfully tried by this College in its early days, and it has beeg 
deemed inexpedient to legislate on this subject by all similar institutions. But 
your committee are of opinion that the present retai] prices are tov low, and 
would recommend raising a commiltee to, form a scale and consider the whole 
ee of prices. 

he interest manifested in our institution by the medical faculty all over New 
England, leads us to hope that we may receive their cordial co-dperation: and 
we have no doubt that any advancement by us would be most cordially met b 
them; and it is suggested whether it would not be for our mutual interest, ag 
well asa benefit to community, to furnish suitable paper upon which to write 
prescriptions, with the names of our members in Boston and vicinity printed 
upon it, and all physicians who desire it, be furnished with it gratis. 

Wines and spirituous liquors are articles of Materia Medica, and used in 
pharmacy to a greater extent than any other article or class of articles ; and as 
at present understood and practised, pharmacy could not dispense with the use 
of alcohol in some form. As far as our knowledge éxtends, it is very seldom, 
in a well-regulated apothecary store, that liquors are sold except for medicinal, 
manufacturing, or mechanical purposes, and it is our opinion that their sale should 
be placed on the same ground as any powerful article of medicine. The mem. 
bers of this College should be exempt from the operation of the prohibitory 
laws, so far as relates to their sale forthe above-mentioned purposes and no 
other. This course would certainly provide a number of suitable persons for 
all legitimate purposes in large places, who would always be responsible to the 
Board of Trustees ; for by a provision in our by-laws, no member can hold his 
certificate of membership, if he ceases to become a member from any cause; 
and if he refuses to give it up when called upon to do so, the Board of Trustees 
are required to publish a statement of the circumstances, with his written agree- 
ment, that it may be reclaimed by the College. Therefore, if a member be ex- 
pelled, he would not be exempt from the operation of the Law; and we feel 
sure that no member would turn his store into a dram-shop, nor could he remain 
a member if he did. This would give what is equivalent to a standing com- 
mittee of fifteen on licenses, for those purposes only ; whose duty is to look af- 
ter the moral deportment, as well as pharmaceutical qualifications of its mem- 
hei with the power to suspend members until the action of the College is 

nown. 

We already number a very large majority of all the pharmaceutists in Boston 
of good professional standing. Those interested in professional advancement 
are seeking admission from the principal cities and towns in New England. 
We should, then, be very careful who we allow to become possessed of our cer- 
tificate of membership. We should endeavor to form a correct public opinion, 


to embrace only those of known professional attainments, that the public may. 


have confidence in the institution, and that our certificates and diplomas shall 
be a guarantee of qualification. 

We should aim to be the organ of communication between the government 
and the people—between the government and the dealers in drugs; to form a 
tepository of statistics, and a record of all things pertaining to medicine as re- 
lating to science and art; to educate our assistants, and make them adepts in 
the business; to collect a cabinet of all things that may be useful as standards 
and for comparison; to fix standards of quality; to diffuse a general information 
of all things pertaining to the business to those engaged in it; to collect a li- 
brary worthy of the name, for information and reference, on all subjects con- 
nected with the profession; and, generally, to create an interest and pst the 
standard of pharmacy, as well throughout the country as within our own body. 

Although it may seem against the interest of our better educated apotheca- 
ries, to assist their less favored competitors to the means of getting a better 
pharmaceutical education, to divide or make common stock of any peculiar im- 
provement in the art they may have, we hold it a duty to humanity to do the 
best in our power to repress the abuses in the preparation and dispensing of 
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medicine; to place the means of obtaining a liberal pharmaceutical education 
before the rising pharmaceutiats of our country; to cultivate a taste for scien- 
tific investigation in our art, promote concert of action, demand a higher grade 
of quality in our imported drugs, and to promote a greater degree of excellence 
and uniformity in our ——- 
Respectfully submitted. 
DANIEL HENCHMAN, 
WM. A. BREWER, 
SAMUEL M. COLCORD, 
T. LARKIN TURNER, 
JOSEPH BURNETT. 

Several of the projects recommended in this report have been carried into 
effect, among them the publication of a price book. This consists of a 
leather covered duodecimo pamphlet of 58 pages, printed on letter paper, 
embracing the Materia Medica and the preparations. Opposite each name 
is the price per pound, 4 oz. or 1 oz., fixed upon, and the opposite page is 
left blank and ruled for the record of changes and remarks. The object of 
this book is to induce a concert of action among the apothecaries of Boston, 
so as to get uniform prices adopted. 

Another step is the issue of prescription blanks for the use of physicians, 
duly headed with place for number, date, etc., and of uniform size. On the 
back, printed in small type, is a correct list of the members of the Massa- 
chusetts College, with their address severally, which enables the physician 
to know to whom to send his prescriptions in each section when he is at a 
loss to determine. These blanks are furnished to physicians gratuitously, 

The energy displayed by our New England friends is highly praiseworthy, 
and will soon bring forth excellent results. 


Ponyrecuntc or THE SratTe or PeNNsYLvaNnta.—The second an- 
nual announcement of this institution has been received. To any one ac- 
quainted with the practical fruits of the best polytechnic schools of Europe, 
in affording a means of developing the executive talents of young men and 
of fitting them for the important stations requiring executive ability, whether 
in civil or military engineering, or in agriculture, mining or general me- 
chanics, the project of establishing such a school under the auspices of the 
State of Pennsylvania must be satisfactory. 


*¢ The establishment neither of a school of Fnc1nEERiNG, nor of Mecuanics, nor 
of Cuemistry, nor of Minss, nor of Acricutture alone, would have fulfilled the 
object contemplated in the founding of this institution: any one might have fur- 
nished half-educated graduates, but their union ina Potyrecayic Couurce af- 
fords an education, solid, elevated and usefully applicable in all the higher 
departments of construction and of production—one which provides for a wider 
range of honorable employment, than any which has hitherto been afforded. 

“The wants of a people sheuld mould their educational system. Our first great 
duty and destiny, is to reclaim a continent to cultivation and civilization. 
Swamps, fluvial and littoral, are to be drained; plantations to be irrigated ; 
dwellings to be warmed, lighted and ventilated ; cities and towns to be graded, 
sewered, and supplied with water and gas; rivers made navigable; mountains 
tunnelled, and the great inter-oceanic lines of travel and transport extended and 
completed; untold mineral and agricultural treasures are to be produced, and 
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wrought ona scale commensurate with the vastness of our resources; fu 

mills and foundries, are to be erected and conducted. These to be followed 
the higher and more delicate branches of manufacture, and these again, by the 
ee arts of design, the triumphs of the pencil, the graver the 

The faculty consists of four principal professors, viz: Ist, of metal. 
lurgy and of industrial, analytical and agricultural chemistry ; 2d, mathe. 
matics and civil engineering ; 3d, of mining engineering, mineralogy and 
geology; 4th, of mechanical philosophy and the principles of machinery, 
Besides these chairs, the last of which is not yet filled, the curriculum ip. 
cludes the Spanish, French and German languages, and mechanical, archi- 
tectural and topographical drawing by distinct teachers, and recently an 
Academical department has been added. 

With objects so valuable, this institution deserves the best wishes and 
support of all interested in promoting knowledge and progress. So far it 
is an experiment; it remains to be seen whether the American public will 
appreciate the advantages offered by the institution, and whether the 
faculty will succeed in sustaining the high ground they have taken. We 
wish them entire success. 


Eprror1at Boox Norices.—It is not always an easy task to write a 
book notice that will please the author and publisher and yet do justice to 
the truth. The primary object of noticing books in periodical journals, 
would seem t> be as a means of information to the reader of their general 
character, if new books, or of the nature and extent of the additions or 
changes in revisions, that he may be assisted in forming an idea of their 
value or improvement. The secondary object of such notices is to advertise 
the book and the author as a matter of profit and reputation. The order of 
importance has now-a-days been much changed. The primary object often 
appears to be complimentary to the author or praisefully useful to booksel- 
lers, for whose benefit a few choice sentences or paragraphs are inserted, 
brief enough for extraction and due reiteration in advertisements. In this 
condition of things the editor of a journal is apt to find himself in a di- 
lemma. If he aims at not giving offence, he is often compelled to select his 
language so nicely that the reader is at a loss to tell whether most of blame 
or praise is intended, and his critique, like the misty sentences of the Del- 
phian oracle, may mean the one or the other, as suits the author who feels, 
or the reader who judges. If he speaks the plain truth, he must often pre 
pare himself for ill-natured reflections, cold shoulders, and sometimes for 
that small artillery of the publisher, the withholding of future publications 
as a penalty. To wound the feelings of an author or editor intentionally, 
by ill-natured, untruthful or invidious remarks, uncalled for by the material 
reviewed, is wrong and often cruel ; to do it unintentionally, when follow- 
ing the line of editorial duty, is extremely unpleasant, especially when such 
@ result is not anticipated. With the publisher the wound, if any occurs, is 
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entirely of @ pecuniary nature, and an intentional criticism unjustly aimed 
at him is equally wrong, and unworthy of the impartial editor; yet, the 
conductor of a journal will fall far short of his duty if, for fear of giving 
offence to a publishing house, he withholds needful criticism or glosses 
over error. 


A Universal Formulary ; Containing the Methods of Preparing and Admin- 
istering Officinal and other Medicines. The whole adapted to Physicians 
and Pharmaceutists. By R. Ectzsrerp Grirrira, M.D. A new edition, 
carefully revised and much extended, by Rosert P. Tuomas, M.D., with 
fllastrations. Philadelphia, Blanchard & Lea, 1854; pp. 651. 


It is now more than four years since the author of this work, then a con- 
firmed invalid, (since deceased) and working under depressing circum- 
stances, finished its preparation and put bis sheets in the hands of the 
publisher. It was a work requiring much perseverance, and when pub- 
lished was looked upon as by far the best work of its kind that had issued 
from the American press, being free of much of the trashy, and embracing 
most of the non-officinal formule used or known in American, English or 
French practice, arranged under the heads of the several constituent drugs, 
placing the recipe under its more important constituent. Dr. Griffith 
availed himself extensively of Mohr and Redwood’s treatise on pharmacy, 
then just re-published here, in reference tov weights and measures and 
remarks on pharmaceutical processes. One of his most useful chapters 
is the “Index of Diseases and their Remedies,” by which the physician 
or apothecary, desirous of turning to formule applicable to a certain form 
of disease, can readily do so. Another useful chapter is that on poisons 
and antidotes. 

The edition then published having been exhausted, the present one has 
been brought out under the superintendence of Prof. R. P. Thomas, of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. On comparing the two editions, it ap- 
pears that more than eighty pages have been added ; this is due partly to 
the illustrations which have been introduced, but mainly to new matter 
interpolated by the editor, who appears to have gone over the text with 
great care, as he found numerous errors of the press and some of fact, of 
greater or less importance, which had escaped the author’s notice. The 
new formule of the current journals have been added, many from Dor- 
vault’s L’Officine, and those of the United States, London and Dublin phar- 
macopeias which are new or altered, these codes having been revised since 
the first edition was printed. The addition of the wood cuts, from Mohr 
and Redwood, before alluded to, are appropriate, and assist in conveying 
many ideas in practical pharmacy to medical readers not so readily acquired 
by mere description. Prof. Thomas has certainly improved, as well as added 
te this formulary, and has rendered it additionally deserving of the confi- 
dence of pharmaceutists and physicians. 
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Tue Disrgnsatory or THE Unirep Srares or Amuerica. By George B, 
Wood, M.D., &c. and Franklin Bache, M.D., &. Tenth edition, carefylj 
revised, Philadelphia, Lippincott, Grambdé & Co., 1854 ; pp. 1480 octayo, 


The appearance of the tenth edition of the Dispensatory so soon after the 
edition of July, 1851, is solid evidence of the esteem in which this truly 
American work is held by the medical and pharmaceutical professions, es. 
pecially when it is understood that both editions have extended to ten thou- 
sand copies. The reputation of the authors for accuracy, and their care 
and pains in bringing into each successive issue the diecoveries and ob. 
servations that have occurred in the interim, have given their work the ful] 
confidence of the American medical public. We hazard little in saying 
that this work has done more for the improvement of American pharmacy 
than any other single agency, not but that other and important agents have 
successfully operated meanwhile, but this book, bearing as it does on its 
pages the latest and most accurate information in a form and arrangement 
suited to the comprehension of even the unread apothecary, has penetrated 
to the remotest village of the most sparsely settled of the States, and is 
constantly operating beneficially on the dispensers of medicine, be they 
pharmaceutical or medical. 

The United States Dispensatory lays no claim to scientific arrangement, 
The alphabetical order of its contents extends throughout, and in the des- 
cription of substances more attention is given to simplicity and perspicuity, 
than to scientific order and classification. Yet, for comprehensiveness of 
detail, for the accuracy of its facts, and for the careful accrediting of observa- 
tions, it is not surpassed by any work in the English language. Pereira’s 
Materia Medica alone exceeds it in scientific detail. The beautiful but 
complex arrangement of that great work, based on the natural systems of 
plants and animals, will always give it pre-eminence as a text book to the 
advanced student of materia medica; but for adaptation to the wants 
and understanding of the great body of practitioners for whose instruction 
and guidance it is intended, the United States Dispensatory stands, in our 
opinion, unrivalled by any single work in any country. Our time has not 
admitted of an analysis, nor, perhaps, is it needful. Yet, so importants 
place has this book assumed in reference to the progress and development 
of American Pharmacy, that its pages should be watched with a jealous 
eye by every apothecary and physician. The United States Dispen- 
satory is practically the Pharmacopeia. The excellent commentary 
on the latter which the Dispensatory contains, has led to its general sub- 
stitution for the National Code, and many only know the Pharmacopeis 
through its pages—a fact greatly to be regretted, however honorable to the 
authors—as it detracts from its distinct nationality, by presenting its 
formulz intermingled with those of the British Pharmacopeias. So long 
as this continues, every error or mis-statement should be as freely brought 
to light and canvassed, as though its authors were a “ pharmacopeei com- 
mittee,” that they may be corrected in a future edition. 


